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ABSTRACT 


DEVELOPING CROSS- CULTURAL COMMUNICATION 
WITHIN INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS AT 
UNITED THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


by 
Yoon Sun Shin 
United Theological Seminary, 2024 


Mentors 


Young Jin Cho, DMin 
Young Bong Kim, PhD 
HiRho Park, PhD, DMin 


This project is a qualitative study of international students at United Theological 
Seminary with cross-cultural communication struggles who participated in a six-week 
spiritual formation “global holy band” with biblical, historical, theological, and 
interdisciplinary foundations focusing on cross-cultural communication skills. The 
hypothesis is that if an international student group at United participated in a “global holy 
band” workshop, their knowledge and experience of cross-cultural communication skills 
would increase, helping them adjust to different cultures. The project strongly validated 


improvement in the students’ cross-cultural communication confidence and development 


as measured through questionnaires, interviews, and cross-cultural surveys. 
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For in Christ Jesus you are all children of God through faith. As many of you as were 
baptized into Christ have clothed yourselves with Christ. There is no longer Jew or 
Greek, there is no longer slave or free, there is no longer male and female; for all of you 
are one in Christ Jesus. 


— Galatians 3:26-28, NRSV 


Xiil 


INTRODUCTION 


It is natural to ask, “Who am I?” Exodus 2 describes Moses’ Hebrew birth, 
Egyptian upbringing, and flight to the foreign land of Midian. Moses was born into a 
Hebrew family but was raised as an Egyptian prince in Pharaoh’s palace. Moses 
struggled with understanding his identity due to his dual cultures. This cultural struggle 
resulted in an unfortunate conflict: “When Moses was forty years old, he decided to visit 
his own people, the Israelites. He saw one of them being mistreated by an Egyptian, so he 
went to his defense and avenged him by killing the Egyptian” (Acts 7:23-24, NIV).! 

Moses’ conflicted identity made him a murderer. His cross-culture struggles led 
him to commit a sin, which required him to escape to yet another culture in the 
wilderness of Midian. God, however, did not neglect Moses through these difficulties. 
God revealed to Moses the power of God through the bush that burned but was not 
consumed. 

In a similar manner, both of my sons asked the question, “Who am I?” Both are 
Korean by heritage but born in the United States. The oldest wanted to live in South 
Korea (S.K.). The youngest wanted to live in the U.S. This shows the conflict between 


Korean and Western cultures. However, in the midst of their different cross-cultural 


' Unless otherwise indicated, all Scripture quotations are from the Holy Bible, New International 
Version, copyright © 2011 by Biblical, Inc. Used by permission. All rights reserved worldwide. 
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conflicts, they can both abide in God and claim their identities as children of God. 
Despite varying earthly cultures, Christians can claim the culture of God. 

Diverse cultural values, both conscious and unconscious, affect intercultural 
communication and can result in conflicts. Cultural differences are not necessarily right 
or wrong nor make one person better or worse than another. God created all of us, 
humankind, in His own image (Gen 1: 27). Today’s multicultural communities can 
struggle as different races, ethnicities, and cultures clash. This is shown as conflicts, pain, 
stress, fear and anxieties, and in the extreme as wars and destruction throughout history. 

How can we manage conflicts when we communicate with people from different 
cultural backgrounds? How could we decrease the culture gap between each other? As 
the director for the international students at United Theological Seminary (United), how 
do I reach out and support them as they obey their calling from God to make disciples in 
Christ in the world? How do the international students change fearful and unstable 
circumstances into joyful communication and work in their cross-culture circumstances? 
How can they keep the “Catholic Spirit”? in spite of diverse cultures causing conflicts? 
How can they share and develop their spiritual leadership in the cross-cultural 
environment while experiencing their field education in the U.S.? 

The commonality that the international students have through Christ will be the 
key. As they meet and relate with God directly, problems can be overcome. Sharing 
encounters with God, like Moses’ burning bush experience, forms community that 


transcends cultural differences. Eric Law, Episcopal Priest and founder of the 


? HiRho Y. Park, Develop Intercultural Competence: How to Lead Cross-Racial and Cross- 
Cultural Churches (Nashville, TN: General Board of Higher Education & Ministry, 2018), 55. 
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Kaleidoscope Institute for Competent Leadership in a Diverse Changing World, describes 
this as “ethnorelativism,” which means to relate to others including enemies by looking 
beyond the diverse earthly cultural frames of reference to the common heavenly cultural 
frame of reference. Law writes, “Jesus invites us to perceive God as outside our cultural 
frame of reference.”? Through this approach of examining cultural differences through 
the lens of a common spiritual culture, the international students at United can share the 
miraculous ways in which God provides for their study and ministry in the cross-cultural 
settings even when they struggle with cultural differences and communication barriers. 
This project is a study of developing cross-cultural communication skills of 
international theological students through spiritual formation, which enhances their 
understanding of different cultures in the United States. If a group of international 
students at United participate in a “global holy band”* workshop, then they extend their 
knowledge and experience of cross-cultural communication skills, supporting them as 
they adopt and integrate into diverse cultures. This project utilized spiritual formation, 
which was implemented by biblical, historical, theological, and interdisciplinary 
foundations. The goal is to develop cross-cultural communication skills resulting in better 
understanding and comfort when communicating. The methodology assessed the 


international students’ intercultural communication confidence and development, which 


3 Eric H. Law, The Bush Was Blazing but Not Consumed: Developing a Multicultural Community 
Through Dialogue and Liturgy (St. Louis, MO: Chalice Press, 1996), 58-59. 


4 The “global holy band” was coined by this researcher. A “global holy band” is based on the band 
meeting developed by John Wesley. The history of John Wesley’s band meeting is discussed in part three 
of this thesis. The “global holy band” is the project participants composed of international students at 
United Theological Seminary. In the "global holy band" participants shared their diverse cultures, develop 
cultural confidence, and nurture mutual growth in love and unity through the spiritual foundation of Jesus 
Christ. 
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was collected through detailed questionnaires, individual interviews, journal entries, and 
cross-cultural surveys before and after the six-week project. 

Chapter one introduces the ministry focus details of where I serve and why this 
project was created from my ministry area. It describes how this ministry connection 
between my educational background and professional experiences led to this “global holy 
band” project at United for the international students. Throughout my spiritual 
autobiography, I tell how I received God’s call and how that connected to my current 
ministry to achieve a vision, which emphasizes making disciples in Christ within the 
international students at United. 

Chapter two examines the biblical foundation of Acts 15:1-11. This passage 
describes cross-cultural debate and disagreements at the Jerusalem Council and how 
these issues were addressed and overcome. The passage explains how the Gentiles and 
Jews find the solution to their communication problem. This biblical foundation provides 
guidance on how international students can approach their communication issues. 

Chapter three describes how this project’s historical foundation came from John 
Wesley’s band ministry. Wesley’s principles on band ministry emerge and are related to 
this project. This historical background impacted the project design for increasing cross- 
cultural communication knowledge and experience to help international students 
understand and know more and more about each other through the “global holy band”. 

Chapter four explains this project’s theological foundation based on Wesley’s 
“Catholic Spirit” sermon. The themes from “Catholic Spirit” influence the strategy to 


build cross-cultural communication through the “global holy band.” The theology 


gleaned from “Catholic Spirit” study can help bring international students to realize and 
acknowledge the principles needed for cross-communication development. 

Chapter five contains the interdisciplinary foundation from cross-cultural 
communication theory. Cross-cultural communication theory from missiologist David J. 
Hesselgrave describes seven dimensions of cross-cultural communication. From these 
dimensions, three main principles emerge: contextualization, receptor-oriented, and 
worldviews. These principles are explored to aid international students in effective cross- 
cultural communication. 

In chapter six, the “global holy band” workshop is described and each of the six 
sessions outlined. Participants’ growth in knowledge and experience in cross-cultural 
communication through the project is evaluated through comparison of pre-and post- 
surveys, individual interviews, and journal entries during the six-week program. Project 
results, learnings, and future applications are discussed. 

International students with their diverse cultures come to United interested, 
according to the mission of United, in how they can take their dreams higher and higher. 
They have a strong desire to practice and learn how to be global Christian leaders and, 
like Jesus Christ, to teach and evangelize the Gospel to the people in the world. 
International students who study in the United States may lack understanding of diverse 
cultures, languages, and systems. Because of their cultural differences, they often 
experience struggles with people of different cultures, including those at United who are 
trying to help them. These issues are addressed through the “global holy band” workshop. 


As a result of participating in the project, international students can experience a wider 


cross-cultural understanding and more effective development of cross-cultural 


communication. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


God reminded me of my calling when I read, “Here I am, send me” (Isa. 6:8). It is 
really “grace upon grace” from my way maker! Like the burning bush that was not 
consumed, I continue to see God’s power in His ministry through my life everywhere! I 
believe the promise that God will be with me wherever I go and whatever I do, just like 
my previous years of God’s presence in my life. I am a blank canvas for God to draw on! 
God provided me incredible grace and gifts through unexpected environments and 
experiences. My new life is inspired by the Spirit of God! I could not help but to achieve 
it with God! I love being with my Lord through my new journey: this DMin project to 
design curriculum to guide international students having cross-cultural issues to become 
more faithful and fruitful spiritual leaders in the U.S.! 

Of course, the “global holy band” project has demanded a lot of effort and 
sacrifice, but God has moved the impossible to possible and made new tangible creations 
to testify about His presence through the ministry at United! Even as I write this, God 
said to me, “It is not your business, but it’s my business.” I am an emissary of God. My 
calling is to testify to others about God, to support others to make disciples of all nations, 
to baptize people in the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, and to teach 


and preach to them as Jesus Christ commanded. I will obey His command. My desire is 


to be in campus international ministry at United to support the leaders of God and to 


confirm and stand on the promises of God! 


Context 

United was established by the Church of the United Brethren in Christ by Bishop 
Rev. Milton Wright, the father of Orville and Wilbur Wright, on October 11, 1871, at the 
Home Street United Brethren Church in Dayton, Ohio. The seminary was originally 
named Union Biblical Seminary (UBS).' After John and Mary Bonebrake’s sizable 
donation to UBS on June 16, 1905, the seminary adopted the name “Bonebrake 
Theological Seminary” (BTS) in 1906. Meanwhile the Evangelical School of Theology 
(EST) had been formed in Reading, Pennsylvania by the Evangelical Association. 
“United Theological Seminary” was created in 1954 by merging BTS and the EST. In 
1968, The United Methodist Church formed with the merger of the Evangelical United 
Brethren Church and the Methodist Church denominations. As a result, United became 
one of thirteen official theological schools of The United Methodist Church (UMC). 

Figure 1 shows the growth and change in United’s enrollment. The seminary was 
launched with eleven students and two professors.” The enrollment number first hit triple 


digits in 1929.? United hit its peak enrollment in 2013 with 677 students.* As a result, in 


' “United: Where Dreams Take Flight,” United Theological Seminary, accessed October 11, 2021, 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=hHlqpK51I254. 


> “Pageant of Progress,” Bonebrake Theological Seminary Bulletin 45, no. 3 (Third Quarter, 
1946), 3-4, 7. 


3 “Pageant of Progress,” 71. 


4“HC Enrollment by Year: United Theological Seminary,” Data Visualization Tool of The 
Association of Theological Schools: The Commission on Accrediting, accessed November 11, 2021, 
https://www.ats.edu/data-visualization-tool. 


March of 2015, the Association of Theological Schools (ATS) in the United States and 
Canada reported United as one of the twelve fastest-growing ATS seminaries from 2010- 


2015. In 2014, the number of students enrolled was 538.° 
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Figurel. Full Time Equivalent (FTE) Students at United from 1871-2020. 


Figure | shows that the number of enrolled students declined to under 500 after 
2014. United struggled with some financial issues in 2016. Financial issues often 
determine enrollment. The ATS reported “at least 32 theological schools have merged 
and 11 have closed since the Great Recession of 2008-09.” With a change of leadership 
at United in 2016, a new president began a campaign for “burning” the mortgage. Five 
years later on October 10, 2021, at the 150" anniversary celebration, United celebrated 


the completion of this campaign and successfully paid off their building mortgage. 


> Tom Tanner and Eliza Smith Brown, “Why 100 ATS Member Schools Have Grown”, The 
Association of Theological Schools: The Commission on Accrediting, March 31, 2015, accessed October 
16, 2021, https://www.ats.edu/uploads/resources/publications-presentations/documents/why-100-schools- 
have-grown.pdf. 


® Elizabeth Redden, “Pondering the Future of Theological Education”, February 21, 2021, Inside 
Higher Ed, accessed November 28, 2021, https://www.insidehighered.com/news/2021/02/04/podcast- 
focuses-future-theological-education 


10 
Currently United is almost at 500 students who come from many diverse cultural and 


denominational backgrounds. In Fall 2020, United reported 445 Full Time Equivalent 
(FTE) students.’ In Fall 2023, three years later, United reported 471 FTE students.® 
United’s multicultural and diverse cultures are shown in figures 2 and 3, which 
indicate attendance by race and number of countries and denominations represented. 
United’s largest identified ethnic/racial group was represented by the African American 
community (see figure 2). In 2020, of those United students who self-identified their race 
or ethnicity, 51% were African American, the first time a non-Caucasian group was the 
majority in the self-identified student population. Koreans and Hispanics are also a 
significant part of the diverse groups at United.° In 2022-2023, United reported 547 
students attending. United’s student population is more diverse: “43% Black or African 
American, 27% White, 18% International, 9% Hispanic, 2% Asian or Pacific Islander, 
and 1% two or more races.” Also, “the students represent 43 denominations, 36 states, 


and 61 international students from 19 countries.” !° 


7 “Member Schools: United Theological Seminary”, The Association of Theological Schools: The 
Commission on Accrediting, accessed October 8, 2021, https://www.ats.edu/member-schools/united- 
theological-seminary/. 


8 “Member Schools: United Theological Seminary”, The Association of Theological Schools: The 
Commission on Accrediting, accessed January 29, 2024, https://www.ats.edu/member-schools/united- 
theological-seminary/. 


° “Celebrating 150 Years of United Theological Seminary”, July 23, 2021, 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=XfSRFRTXPUuE. 


10 “United Theological Seminary 2022-2023 Annual Report”, December 8,2023, 
https://issuu.com/unitedseminary/docs/final_annualreport22-23_web,accessed January 29,2024, 
https://united.edu/annual-report/. 
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Figure 2. Full-Time Equivalent (FTE) Student Racial Make-up |! '? 3 4 
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Figure 3. Denominations and Foreign Countries at United !° !¢ 17 !8 


' “United at a Glance,” United Theological Seminary, 2017. 


> “Student Data for External Release, based on ATS Annual Methodology/Update/Report, 
February 13, 2019,” United Theological Seminary internal document. 


3 Giving Opportunity: International Student Scholarship Fund, United Theological Seminary, 
2019. 


4 “Karen Clark, Program: Program Type equals Doctoral, Masters,” United Theological Seminary 
internal document, accessed October 8, 2021and February 5, 2024. 


>“United at a Glance,” United Theological Seminary, 2017. 
6 “Student Data for External Release ... February 13,2019.” 


7 Giving Opportunity. 


8 “Karen Clark, Program: Program Type equals Doctoral, Masters.” 
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The student population of United is following a current trend in increased 
ethnic/racial diversity in seminaries. David M. Mellortt, president of Christian 
Theological Seminary in Indiana, remarks that seminaries are becoming more racially 
diverse with increased African American and Latina/o students coupled with decreasing 
overall enrollment. This change is good, although as Mellortt states, this “increased the 
expectation on seminaries to really rethink how they teach theology and what they teach 
and the narrative of Christianity that they tell.”!? Greater cultural diversity in seminaries 
and the resulting increase in cross-cultural communication difficulties indicates a 
growing need for improved cross-cultural communication skills for the international 
students. The international students at United struggle with cultural differences and 


communication barriers. 


International Student Ministry at United 

The first international student at United is unknown. However, United categorized 
students by denominations and conferences for enrollment starting in the academic year 
1967-1968 and listed one international student from the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Germany and one student from United Presbyterian Church in the Philippines. 7° A year 
later, United reported its international student enrollment by countries instead and 
indicated that there were five students, one each from England, Germany, Philippines, 


Sierra Leone, and Thailand.?! 


'9 Elizabeth Redden, “Pondering the Future of Theological Education”, February 21, 2021, Inside 
Higher Ed, accessed October 8, 2021, https://www.insidehighered.com/news/202 1/02/04/podcast-focuses- 
future-theological-education. 


20 United Theological Seminary Bulletin 1968-1969, vol. 47, no. 1 (January 1968), 80. 


>! United Theological Seminary Bulletin, vol. 48, no. 1 (January 1969), 79. 
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Around the late 1990s and early 2000s, most international students became 


interested in the Doctor of Missiology (DMiss) degree instead of the DMin degree. 
Moreover, some international students had completed their Master of Theology degrees 
from their previous institutions, so they wanted more advance education before returning 
to their home countries. The DMiss program was established for people who were 
preparing for interdenominational leadership in multi-cultural ministries in the U.S. With 
the DMiss program discontinued in 2003 coupled with United moving to a new campus 
with no dormitory options for students, international student enrollment dramatically 
declined. 

When I started working at United in June 2014, I observed only five international 
residential students. As indicated in figure 3, over ten countries were represented each 
year from 2017 to 2020. The population of international students enrolled was almost 
thirty students in Fall 2021. In 2020, United began “Houses of Study,” to provide 
specialized training for doctoral, masters, and non-degree students.*? One of these 
specialized training areas started in Fall 2021 for Korean DMin students involved with 
cross-cultural ministries. Since Fall 2023, United has offered another Korean DMin 


23 Th 


students’ focus group: “Missional Church and Education for Korean Ministries. 
addition, a Master Korean House of Studies program started fall 2023. Programs like 


these have increased the international student population at United to sixty-one 


international students. 


>2 “United Receives Lilly Endowment Grant to Support Houses of Study,” United Theological 
Seminary, accessed November 11, 2021, https://united.edu/lilly-endowment-grant-supports-houses-of- 
study. 


23“Mfissional Church and Education for Korean Ministries”, United DMin Focus Groups, accessed 
January 29,2024, https://united.edu/doctor-of-ministry-focus-groups/dr-seok-jae-jeon/. 
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Ministry Focus 


The Promise of God in My life 

I was born in Seoul, South Korea (S.K.) into a Buddhist family. However, God 
called my mother directly and later called me to covert from Buddhism to Christianity. 
Despite much persecution, my mother and I evangelized the Gospel of Christ to others. 
God loves for me to help transform unmeaningful and secular lives into very valuable and 
honorable lives that seek God’s will through a relationship with Christ that grows 
stronger and deeper through amazing grace upon grace. My life is very blessed by the 
love of God. God gave me the gifts of the Holy Spirit, tongues, and interpretation of 
tongues. While praying at a retreat for a friend’s nonbelieving parents and for her 
family’s salvation, I received the gift of the Holy Spirit in tongues, but I did not know 
what I was saying. Back at home, I told my mother about my gift; she was so joyful 
because she had also received the gift of tongues during a time of deep prayer. To this 
day, my mother is a good faithful friend with whom to share my life in Christ. 

At college, God led me a new way with the Word of God through Proverbs 16:9 
which reads, “In their hearts humans plan their course, but the Lord establishes their 
steps.” My eyes became fixed upon the Spirit of God and God’s active intervention made 
me see God’s vision for me. God led my steps and opened the first gate for me to go to 
learn social work and how to help people in the community. During college, I always had 


a desire to serve people in need, and I worked as an intern for a medical social worker at 


lies; 
Yonsei Severance Rehabilitation Hospital. God gave me another experience to support 


students and their families at the Korean YMCA. 

In February 1996 after college graduation, during an intentional prayer time with 
members of a worship group called Ephphatha Mission Choir, I received an answer from 
God about my future. This is what the Lord said to me directly: “Do not be afraid, you 
will study, go abroad and be a family supporter and minister. You will be a minister 
evangelizing the youth group through the gospel.” When I received this answer to my 
prayer, I did not immediately understand what it meant. I never imagined going abroad in 
my life. However, through miracle and mystery, God brought me to the United States 
where I now am a minister. I had an opportunity to share this communication from God 
at a United chapel in Spring 2020. In 2021, United shared my story as part of an 
advertising campaign.7+ What a wonderful and tremendous miracle! I learned through this 
experience that God is living and knows my life, now and in the future. God began to 
make a way for me from 1996 until now. This promised message came true and was fully 
achieved in May 2020. The promising plan and vision of the Creator for me continue, not 
as my ministry, but as God’s ministry. 

Initially my husband and I went abroad to study theology and missiology at the 
Boston University and United in 1998. However, God’s timing and mine were very 
different so I did not begin my studies at that time. God had another plan to give me more 
experience working and serving students at a school back in S.K. The Korean 


government organized a pilot President’s special project to reduce school problems by 


4 “The Voices of United,” accessed November 24, 2021, https://united.edu/voices-of-united/ and 
“Yoon Sun Shin’s Testimony ’20,” https://united.edu/yoon-sun-shin/. 
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setting up two schools with social workers at each level (elementary, middle, and high 
school) in the sixteen provinces in S.K. that had struggling students and families. I 
learned how to deal with many students in need with various problems that were 
physical, psychological, social, emotional, and financial issues. I served as the link 
between students’ families and the school, working with parents, teachers, and other 
officials to ensure that students reached their academic and personal potential. When I 
was in danger of burn-out and was struggling helping them, I could not help but cry out 
each students’ problems at my morning prayer table! As I prayed for each student and 
family, God gave me this Scripture to call me again and to remind me of my calling to 
support the students and their families: “Here I am, send me” (Isa. 6:8). 

God began to give me the opportunity to go abroad the second time on July 7, 
2010. God made a new way for me in Dayton, OH. Before I began the Master of Divinity 
(MDiv) degree, God opened the door for me to study for a master’s degree in education 
at the University of Dayton. The admission process and financial plans began smoothly 
although my family was far away with my husband in S.K. for three years. This degree 
enabled me to be hired at United. Then, God gave me a chance to serve the youth and 
Sunday school ministry at the community church I attended in Dayton. This experience 
was one of the messages I received from the promises God made in 1996. It was also 
perfectly timed to begin in January 2013. I began my MDiv at United in Fall 2013 while 
continuing to serve in ministry with the youth and Sunday school at my church. 

However, I did not know God’s bigger picture to make me His spiritual leader at 
the community church. In order to be like Jesus Christ, we need to be like poured out 


wine. To become wine, grapes must first be squeezed. Similarly, we are squeezed by the 
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hands of God to become the wine we are called to be. I had to be trained to become the 
person of God who God can use to be a spiritual leader in a ministry setting. Suffering 
hides the blessings from God that come in the future. As a school social worker, an intern 
in field education at the family childcare center and the stem school in Dayton, OH, and 
as the director of Sunday school and youth, I recognized that even with the best 
educational programs, transformation comes from powerful Spiritual formation through 
biblical Words of God and the healing of Christ. Most important, beyond even the best 
educational program, is the presence of God touching students and giving them what they 


need to heal and be transformed into the children of God. 


The Process of Squeezed Grapes 

In order to make me an employee that helps international students at United, God 
led me to experience the failures and successes of applying for my own Visas. I am a 
Designated School Officer (DSO) and an Assistant Responsibility Officer (ARO) at 
United. In this role I issue all international students’ verified documents to apply for their 
F-1 Student Visas or J-1 Exchange Visitor Visas and guide them before their Visa 
interview process. I am better at this because God intervened through my own 
experiences with two types of student categories for the Visa interview process. With my 
H-1b work Visa, I had interviews with the consular officer. This experience has helped 
me evaluate why some international students are denied a Visa and has given me more 
empathy for them. I also learned how they could prepare in more detail for their Visa 


process. 
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After God’s revelation to me in February 1996, God gave me a special reminder 
from the Word that God works for our good purpose in Romans 8:28. After all, the study 
is to be inclusive in the practice of theology. According to the Hebrews 11:6, without 
faith it is impossible to please to God. As a result, God led me to return to Him with 
dependence that I did not have before, full of faith for the task ahead of me. As I reflected 
on my relationship with God, I felt I lacked the faith to be a minister to serve youth and 
the Sunday school. While waiting many months for a Visa to be approved for me to 
journey to the U.S., God led me to focus on only Him for five to seven hours every day. 
It was my first centering prayer moment. Centering prayer has been defined as that which 
“emphasizes prayer as a personal relationship with God and as a movement beyond 
conversation with Christ to communion with Him.” *> Through this time, my Lord began 
to reshape me as a new faithful leader of God. I felt like God was making me into new 
wine through the process of squeezing me like grapes in communion with Him. This 
training and blessing time has enabled me to stand up now as a leader at United and the 
community church! My journal I kept during this time of centering prayer continually 
reminds me of this valuable moment with my Lord. 

Through these experiences I recognize the need for all international students to 
also go through a squeezing process as they become new wine through their work at 
United. This process has much to do with the intercultural issues that they encounter as 
international students at an American seminary. It is helpful to consider the intercultural 


sensitivity developmental theory by Milton J. Bennett that Eric H. Law introduces. This 


25. Sisters of St. Paul Charter, Forms of Prayer, accessed November 22, 2021, 
https://sistersofstpaulus.org/forms-of-prayer/ 
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theory concentrates on “a person’s response to difference as an indicator of the stages of 
intercultural sensitivity development.”° 

There are seven stages to a culture’s reflection sensitivity; the first being 
“denial.”. United has not stayed in the first stage, 77 because United’s values and beliefs 
are “Rooted in the Historic Faith, Growing in Scriptural Holiness, Bearing Fruit in 
Church Renewal” and its mission statement is to “prepare faithful and fruitful Christian 
leaders to make disciples of Jesus Christ.” The vision of United is towards “Spirit-led 
leaders, Christ-like Church, transformed world.” 28 Because of their focus on Christ, I 
have observed the family of United react sensitively to the different cultures. The second 
stage is assuming that “difference is confined to broad categories.” *? Sometimes I 
experience that African student behaviors appear “rude” to me and the United staff 
because of their seeming impatience, even though the students are not meaning to be rude 
at all. African students tend to be perceived as less patient, expecting to receive 
immediately what they ask for or need, even when I try to reply to their questions via 
email, WhatsApp, or messages within twenty-four hours. The theory of Bennett’s 


categories is that the behavior “rude” is equal to “You are different: therefore, you are 


bad.” 3° 


6 Law, The Bush Was Blazing, 46-7. 
27 Law, The Bush Was Blazing, 47. 


28 “Visions, Mission, and Values,” United Theological Seminary, accessed October 22, 2021, 
https://united.edu/vision-mission-values. 


2° Law, The Bush Was Blazing, 48. 


3° Law, The Bush Was Blazing, 50. 
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Fortunately, United does not stay in this second stage. Indeed, United’s family is 
willing to work with the international students through the next three stages of the theory: 
“Acceptance, Adaptation, and Integration.” 7! To do this, I sometimes need to coordinate 
one-on-one communication between United’s staff and the international students. I do 
this by informing the international African students of the perception of the United staff 
members and then by explaining each international student’s situation to the staff 
member. This can help both sides understand cultural differences and styles of 
communication. Thus, I make efforts to educate the international students about the 
American communication style before the admission process. On the other hand, faculty 
and staff at United often request that I assist each situation to help avoid confusion and 
embarrassment. This can also help the international students accept and adapt to 
communication styles in the U.S. Learning these cultural differences can help 
international students who plan to live in the U.S. and be academically successful. 

The problems international students have are not only with the institutional 
difficulties of housing, financial aid, and academic programs, but also with 
communication problems resulting from cultural differences. These problems require 
conflict management. More students have enrolled from outside of the U.S. despite the 
fact United offered no on-campus housing. In my role at United in working with 
international students, I continue to struggle with communication in cross-cultural 
environments. At the same time, because of my Korean heritage, I am also continuing to 
adapt personally to cultural differences when supporting African, Asian, and Hispanic 


cultures in the intercultural sites. 


3! Law, The Bush Was Blazing, 47. 
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Developing the Synergy 

With the increasing number of international students at United and my role in 
working with them, this doctoral project at United explores the intercultural 
communication of the international students. This includes how to manage the conflict in 
their cross-cultural ministry. My life, education and ministry experience has led to this 
point in my professional journey. Communication is the main hub to relate with God and 
others from all nations and people in the world. We usually call communication with God 
prayer. The spiritual communication with God enables my leadership to extend my 
territory of ministry to the international student community at the United campus. The 
foundation of this DMin project connects my unique identity and life experience, spiritual 
education experience, and professional ministry experience to lead the international 


students. 


Personal Identity 

In order to communicate well with the international student community, a person 
needs to understand who they are, what they need and their feelings and emotions. 
Because of my life experiences, I identify as a multicultural person. I experienced being 
the spouse of an international student while my husband attended Boston University. I 
also experienced being an international student while attending United. Because of my 
social work background, I know how to connect medical services, social services, welfare 


services and the school education system so that the student and their family can be 
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successful. For example, when a student’s wife was pregnant, I was able to connect her 
with local social services, a preschool, and the public school system. 

Cultural differences can cause an international student and his/her family 
confusion or conflict with the staff and faculty at United as well as with community 
services such as the police and courts. One day, a new student was stopped by a police 
officer on the road and found the student had a state issued identity card and an 
international driving license. She was given notice to appear in court. The international 
student appealed to the court for a no-fault judgement by herself but unfortunately, the 
judge did not accept the international student’s claim and the judge gave the international 
student another notice to attend another court. Finally, the international student 
approached me for help. I discovered that cultural differences had caused a simple issue 
to become very negative when the international student tried to contact a traffic attorney. 
The problem was resolved through helping the communication process across the various 
cultural and legal barriers. 

Many international students can exhibit anger and anxiety when they try to 
communicate across their language limitation. Their facial expressions and tone can 
appear agitated, fast and high. This negative style can generate worse outcomes. As a 
Korean, I personally experienced many common life situations as an international in the 
U.S. My direct and indirect experiences in cross-cultural life are a strong foundation to 
guide the international students to live in this diverse community. I am currently 
experiencing cross-cultural difficulties because my husband and older son are staying in 
S.K. while I and my younger son live in the U.S. With my family living in two different 


countries, I must face how to adapt and accept Korean and Western cultures whenever 
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my family meets and wherever my family stays. I have learned that spiritual 


communication and prayer help overcome these problems. 


Education -Spiritual Formation Experience 

My educational background is a great resource to help the international students 
understand how to develop conflict resolution in their communication. My social work, 
counseling, education, and educational leadership background helps the international 
students’ cases, supports them to resolve their needs, and decreases their stress and fear. 
My most effective education experience has proved to be my MDiv, which specifically 
connects academic theological education and powerful spiritual practice through the 
communication with God, Jesus Christ, and the Holy Spirit. 

God has especially provided me the special spiritual gift of prayer power through 
the Holy Spirit when I pray for someone. The Holy Spirit is "another Counselor" (John 
14:16). This original word in Greek is Paracletos which means a helper close by. The 
Holy Spirit is with us as a Counselor just like Jesus was a Counselor for his disciples 
when he was in the world. 

When I attended the Foundation of Evangelism course on June 27, 2018, at 
United with Dr. Peter Bellini, I was led to an unexpected prayer time. We prayed for my 
classmate’s fiancée who had so much back pain that she used a cane to walk around. My 
feet moved to her, I touched my hand to her shoulder, and the Holy Spirit told me 
repeatedly to tell her to throw out the cane. I delivered this message to her, which at first, 


she did not trust. After a few minutes, she then said to me that she did not need the cane 
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any longer and gave it to me. After this prayer time, she could walk and run without a 
cane! 

The most important role of the Holy Spirit is to testify about Jesus Christ. I had 
talked to a female classmate who attended the same large class with me. I was suddenly 
called on to pray for her; so, I prayed for her even though I did not know her prayer 
request. The Holy Spirit talked to her through me saying many times, “It is not your 
business, but it’s my business.” When she heard this message from God, she cried and 
hugged me. She explained that when she prayed for her church, she got the same answer, 
but she didn’t obey or follow this answer. She tried to face the church issues by herself 
and was now even having a hard time with her daughter. She was in a panic because she 
did not know how she could lead the church and raise her daughter who was struggling 
with a drug addiction. After our prayer time, she confirmed the message of God and 
confessed God gave her joy and the peace of Christ. Spiritual communication is essential 
to move the hurt and unstable heart towards happiness and peace and comfort amidst the 


conflict. 


Professional Ministry 

My current position as the Director for International Students at United (2014- 
present) is leading, guiding, and training students to be successful in their academic life 
through the International Student Orientation, prayer meetings, and community life. I am 
hired as a foreign employee, which is a positive since I understand the international 
students’ diverse cultures and can better coordinate when intercultural communication 


problems happen. I can support and mediate each side successfully as well as dialoguing 
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with United staff in a way that helps the students find happiness, peace, and comfort as 


they navigate towards academic success. I have multiple skills and strengths from God to 
develop the international students’ stable school life. 

One skill is to build up the students’ strategy to achieve something. In order to 
achieve the international students’ development, I try to find the appropriate resources to 
support the international students in the community. For example, I contacted the 
Senator’s office caseworker to resolve a denied Visa case seven times until the Visa was 
finally approved, and an African student was able to come to United. Recently I learned 
that depending on the relation between the U.S. and other countries, the U.S. Embassy 
could conduct different interviews for F-1 Student Visas by the end of 2021 due to the 
pandemic. In other words, several countries in Asia (including S. K., Japan, and Taiwan) 
and some European countries can receive a waiver from their Visa Interview. As a result, 
one student who applied for the F-1 Visa he was able to pass without the Visa interview. 
However, this is not currently possible for African countries. In order to negotiate this 
difficulty for two African students I was able to work with the U.S. Senator’s office 
caseworker to accept their claim to reschedule their Visa interview. When I heard and 
observed that some Korean DMin students were not able to complete their DMin project, 
I found a common factor was not enough understanding of the unique Korean culture that 
made assimilation with their peers difficult. God led me to design the Korean DMin focus 
group to develop Korean pastors who have a cross-cultural ministry to become more 
spiritual and fruitful leaders. Led by the power of the Spirit of God, this project has 
happened fast and effectively! This group is the first ethnic group in the history of 


United’s DMin focus groups. Some Korean students and faculty and coworkers requested 
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I help several Korean students who had difficulty with an assignment related to the 
culture discussion in the Spiritual Formation/Contextual Ministry courses. They also had 
difficulty applying theoretical theology discussion to their own cultures in the practical 
theology courses. These students were not familiar with the English usage of difficult 
theological terminology. As a result, when their Korean ideas were translated into 
English, they sounded blunt and came across like a command rather than a request even 
though in their native Korean language they were really being polite. As a result of my 
experiences, coworkers always ask me how to communicate with the Korean and Korean 
American donors. In particular, the Korean landing page on the United website and 
Korean-language brochures were made by the communication department with help from 
my office. The global pandemic caused United to host a virtual open house, and I was 
able to help United navigate the cultural barriers by recording the Master and Doctoral 
program information for the open houses in 2020 and 2021. 

God also gave me the stewardship ability to connect social resources with the 
clients that needed them. I am motivated to counsel and help students meet their needs. In 
order to connect students with financial aid, I find potential supporting churches or 
donors in the community and around the world. During the dark time of this global 
pandemic, no one expected us to raise funds from outside the U.S., but God’s grace 
flowed through me in the summer of 2021, while the pandemic still gripped the world! 
God commanded me to prepare for this holy ground project through a forty-day prayer 
journey! God guided me before I left on my fund-raising trip to reach out to a specific 
S.K. church. Obeying this message from God, I emailed and called this church to 


schedule a first meeting. When I arrived at the church, God began a project to develop 
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and build up our meetings. The senior pastor at this church had been a famous television 
anchor and the president of one of the Korean broadcasting companies before his 
conversion and calling. I never knew him or his church personally, but amazingly God 
worked fully before I returned to United and twice the fund-raising goal was raised. Over 
the past seven years through my job at United, God brought many miraculous sources of 
funding in quantity and quality to United. No one expected such tremendous miracles at 
the international student director’s office that helps us to retain and minister to more of 
our international students. 

I am an agent on behalf of God. My calling is to testify of God and lead others to 
others by making disciples of all nations and baptizing in the name of the Father and the 
Son and the Holy Spirit. I want others to be trained and disciplined as agents of Jesus 
Christ. My ultimate desire is to continue to serve United as my main ministry field and to 
support its leaders by encouraging them to stand on the promises of God. My diverse 
local church experience as a preacher, director of Sunday school, youth director, piano 
accompanist, praise team member, and children’s nursery worker enables me to navigate 
through what is needed for the international students to connect in Korean, Caucasian and 
multicultural churches. I also attended a UMC licensing school and can inform students 
how to begin the ordination process. 

I also act as a pastor to the international students. I lead the international students 
in bi-weekly prayer meetings virtually. I was also able to lead a unique Korean students’ 
prayer meeting with a Korean Board member of United. Even the COVID-19 pandemic 
has not blocked our spiritual prayer meetings, although they had to be held virtually for a 


time. I have seen these international student spiritual prayer and devotion times lead them 
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to be stronger and deeper in their faith even when they faced uncertainty that brought 
anxieties and fears. In these group times they shared how God showed them how to find 
solutions in their lives. These in-person and cyber prayer meetings encouraged the 
students to learn about each other and about what God has called them to do. The 
meetings provided an opportunity for encouragement and support. The genesis of this 


DMin project evolved out of these prayer meetings. 


General Nature and Content of the Project 

The problem of many international students at United is that cultural differences 
cause conflicts with others from diverse cultures. As a result, I have developed two 
sessions to teach cultural problem solving. To take care of the population of international 
students at United, I have the authority as the director for international students to 
establish standard training curriculum. The intent of these sessions is to decrease the gap 
between various cultures and to help students adjust to Western culture with more 
effective communication. Communicating with United’s family is necessary for them to 
be successful at school and they may also conduct their ministry related training program 
in differing cultures within the U.S. 

Most churches or leaders have small group meetings where a small social 
community share, educate, and connect with each other to grow in faith. Our international 
students had similar groups, but the COVID-19 pandemic caused us to divide into much 
smaller groups. These smaller groups acted more like John Wesley’s band meetings. 
Wesley’s band meetings were small groups that met to encourage the members’ faithful 


and spiritual life. Because of the pandemic, international students were willing to set up 
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several small band meetings virtually or in person. Through these band meetings, the 
students share their life with each other and are sustained by the cross of Jesus Christ. 
These bands also help them transform their lives within the Spirit of God. 

Spiritual formation through these bands enabled them to open pathways to 
solutions in cross-cultural communication conflicts. The relationship with God and others 
is deepened through holy communication such as prayer, devotions, and spiritual 
meetings. This allows intercultural conflict to be more readily reconciled by the love of 
God through the cross of Jesus Christ. 

This doctoral project builds upon my experiences with solving cross-cultural 
struggles of international students and the spiritual formation experienced with these 
international student bands. Thus, the concept is to develop “global holy bands” through 
which international students can grow closer to God and each other. 

Even though Wesley’s band was usually four persons closely connected to each 
other, the “global holy band” may have from six to ten persons depending on enrollment, 
admissions, Visas, or other factors. During the six weeks, this project will include sharing 
each other’s cultures and conflict experiences and learning from alumni guest speakers 
who have experienced cross-cultural conflict with Western culture. This special process 
can teach them strategies to overcome intercultural communication problems. 

This project may also offer continuing connections between the attendees and 
Asian and African Alumni at the conclusion of the six weeks. This implementation was 
successful with the Korean prayer meeting group that met January to June 2021. During 
the group meeting, I invited six Korean alumni to share their ministry in the U.S. with the 


current Korean students. This connection allowed the development of a strong holy band 
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of alumni and students. The students learned about cross-cultural ministries and 
experiences, successful or not, through the Korean alumni. This relationship is still 
ongoing allowing current students to learn from their favorite mentor’s strategy and 
knowhow. God worked in these meetings to connect students and alumni by the Holy 
Spirit resulting in stronger international students who could face uncertainty in the 
multicultural community in which they lived and served. 

If the international students of United attend six weeks of a “global holy band” in 
which they experience a Spiritual Formation program, they will build up culture 
competency that will increase their understanding of culture. The results of this DMin 
project will be measurable through self-evaluation in the pre-and post-surveys of the 
attendees. The pre- and post-surveys will document the attendees’ change in attitudes, 
emotions and feelings in their lives. Students will also be interviewed following the six- 
week project to listen for their self-evaluations of how the project helped or did not help 
with their intercultural experiences and feelings. This project is designed for six weeks of 
biblical, historical, theological, and interdisciplinary foundations. The ultimate goal after 
the DMin is to design curriculum that will help international students’ culture 
competency in intercultural communication through the four areas of Spiritual Formation. 

Through this doctoral project this researcher seeks to explore and learn two 
things. First, I would like to develop my position as the representative of the international 
students to a more spiritual, authoritative, and strategic administrator and instructor. 
Second, to lessen the intercultural gap for students, I would like to share their experiences 
of culture barriers with faculty and staff of United in order to sensitize them to 


international student difficulties. This may help United design a new paradigm to teach 
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and support more effective curriculum through cooperative working. Both of these will 


help extend my spiritual leadership to guide more Spirit led and powerful humble leaders. 


Conclusion 

In my personal life, I encountered the struggles of interacting between two very 
different cultures, Korean and Western. However, my experiences of God that 
transcended earthly cultures helped me overcome these difficulties. In my position at 
United, I am blessed to be able to help international students who encounter cultural 
struggles overcome them through their dependence upon God as well. 

International students worldwide with their diverse cultures come to United with 
their own desires to take their dreams higher and higher. They come with a strong 
willingness to learn and practice what they study in order to be more effective global 
Christian leaders and, like Jesus Christ, to teach and evangelize the Gospel to the people 
in the world. However, because of cultural differences, they face struggles and conflicts 
with others, including those at United who are trying to help their education. During their 
time at United, international students usually encounter culture shock and have to learn 
how to manage conflict and struggles through communication. In my position at United, I 
often negotiate difficulties and conflicts involving international students on a one-to-one 
basis. One-to-one problem solving is effective, however, it is also inefficient and not 
transferable on a larger scale. As the program continues to grow, it will be unlikely that 
one staff member will be able to solve all the individual difficulties of the international 


students. 
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Regardless of their different cultures, the international students have often 
experienced tremendous miracles of God’s power, sometimes directly through their 
experiences with United. Living through uncertainty and crises at United revealed the 
power of the Spirit of God and testified to His presence through their lives. In one 
respect, Christians all have the same culture: the culture of God. This common spiritual 
culture can be used to help negotiate and overcome the international students’ struggles 
due to cultural differences. Like Moses who struggled between the Egyptian and Jewish 
cultural differences, international students have struggles between their native culture and 
the Western culture. As with Moses and the burning bush, God can enter the hearts of the 
students. Their burning bush encounters can enable them to withstand difficulties by 
standing on the foundation of God’s grace. Like the Israelites, hungry and thirsty in the 
desert who were miraculously provided manna and water, international students, when 
faced with their own issues, sometimes experience a miracle of provision through the 
angel of God. 

Thus, international students at United often have difficulties with communication 
and cultural differences. They also have strengths because of their openness to encounters 
with God that would lead them to go to a foreign country for advanced education. The 
ability to overcome their weakness lies with emphasizing their strengths. Spiritual 
Formation can be used as a tool to help overcome cross-cultural difficulties. 

The overall idea of this study is to overcome struggles in communication and 
cultural differences by gathering international students into spiritual formation groups 
called “global holy bands”. This idea is explored in this DMin project with the hypothesis 


that if a group of international students at United Theological Seminary participate in a 
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“global holy band” workshop, then they will increase their knowledge and experience of 
cross-cultural communication skills, helping them adjust to different cultures. The six- 
week program for the “global holy band” included group lessons and weekly Spirit-led 
devotions. The students’ daily connection with God, building on their own personal daily 
disciplines, was shared with other attendees during the program to encourage deeper 
spiritual and personal connections. 

Christian leaders throughout the world desire for God’s culture to flourish here on 
earth. Jesus taught his disciples to pray, “Your kingdom come, Your will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven.” The difficulties that arise from differences in earthly cultures can 
be overcome with the healing power of the Christian culture in which Christians are 
called to live. As John Wesley famously said, “the world is my parish.” I, too, am 
reminded of my calling to embrace and support people from throughout the world who 
desire to make disciples of Jesus Christ. I believe that it is God's will for me to do this 
specifically for international students at United and to do this more effectively through 


this “global holy band” project. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The Acts of the Apostles 15:1-11 clearly describes how to unite diverse groups 
between which there are problems. Acts 15 describes the conflict, the debate, and the 
resolution. An examination of this passage will lay a biblical foundation for leading 
project participants, who are international students at United Theological Seminary 
(United), to address their communication conflicts, how to communicate within these 
difficulties, and how to resolve them through the work of God. Thus, it will be shown 
how Acts 15 is related to developing cross-cultural communication skills through 
Spiritual Formation. 

An early problem that transpired between Jewish Christians and Gentile 
Christians is described in Acts 15. Some scholars view this chapter, commonly referred 
to as “The Council of Jerusalem,” as a turning point in Luke’s whole narrative. Whether 
the turning point or not, the meeting described in Acts 15 is still important and considered 
“a storm center of modern Acts criticism”! that results in a new movement of identity and 


unity between Jew and Gentile.” Craig S. Keener, in his commentary on the book of Acts, 


' Robert W. Wall, “The Acts of The Apostles,” The New Interpreter's Bible Commentary: Volume 
IX, Acts, Introduction to Epistolary Literature, Romans, I Corinthians (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 
2015), 203. 


James D.G. Dunn, The Acts of the Apostles (Grand Rapids: MI: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Co., 2016), 175-176. 
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states that the earliest history of the mission to the Gentiles needs to include this 
Jerusalem meeting as a theological landmark.* 

The purpose of the Jerusalem Council in Acts 15 was to solve a potentially 
divisive conflict between two diverse groups of churches, those in Jerusalem with a 
mostly Jewish constituency and those mostly Gentile churches established by Paul on his 
first missionary journey. This council is unlike the other meetings described in Acts 1:15- 
26 and 6:1-6 as these were meetings within a single unified church body. The historical 
and social background leading to the Jerusalem Council was very dynamic and powerful. 
After the death of Stephen (Acts 7), Saul/Paul persecuted the church (Ch. 8), was 
converted (Ch. 9), and worshiped at the church in Antioch from which he began his first 
missionary journey (Ch. 13). From this missionary work, the church began to exist in 
many regions, cultures, and classes. This diversity, especially with circumcised Jews and 
uncircumcised Gentiles, led to the crisis addressed in Acts 15. 

As a sharper and deeper exegesis of how to develop internal communication skills 
between diverse cultures, I will focus on the need for the calling of the Jerusalem 
Council, the problems and processes of the debate, and the decision to resolve the 
theological questions of diverse cultures through the unifying culture of God. 

This particular passage from Acts 15: 1-11 is important to this thesis as the 
Jerusalem Council shows how communication problems between Jews and non-Jews are 
resolved with faith in Jesus Christ through the Gospel. It explains why it is important to 


“be saved through faith in Jesus Christ.” The struggles that arise from cultural differences 


3 Craig S. Keener, Acts: An Exegetical Commentary, Volume 3, 15:1-23:35 (Grand Rapids: MI, 
Baker Academic, 2014), 2194. 
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and diversities can be overcome with the healing power of the culture of God in which 
Christians are called to live. Therefore, Jewish circumcision, diet, clothing and other such 
laws, for example, can be said to be ethical and cultural issues that differed from 
Gentiles, rather than central issues regarding the truth of the Gospel. In other words, even 
though God saves all people regardless of if they are Jews or non-Jews, they have their 
own cultures. Despite cultural differences, they are still to be united in Christ no matter 
how diverse their churches and communities. 

Using the example in Acts 15:1-11, I will explore how to unify different cultural 
sensibilities and interpret concerns of different groups. This will show how to understand 
diverse problems and find unity through the biblical text and analysis of context. Looking 
to intercultural issues of historical and social matters will help navigate our reflection 
upon the Words of God for a current era. I also will identify the steps to develop 
communication to allow harmony in diverse cultures. The Jerusalem Council debate of 
Acts 15 has four portions that will be helpful to this project. These portions are to: (1) 
welcome of each other as fellow Christians, (2) listen to each other, (3) share 
experiences, and (4) defer to Scripture. 


An Exegesis of Acts 15:1-11 


Background of Acts & Outline of Jerusalem Council in Acts 15. 
The author of the Acts of the Apostles is not explicitly stated and is thus 


considered anonymous to some scholars.* However, most scholars consider the Gospel of 


4 Ajith Fernando, “Acts,” in The NIV Application Commentary (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker 
Academic, 2009), 22. 
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Luke and Acts to have the same author, namely Luke. Herein, Luke is the assumed author 
of both the Gospel of Luke and the Acts of the Apostles. Both texts are written to 
Theophilus, who is unknown, however his name in Greek means “dear to God” or 
“believer”.> The same geographical setting connects Luke and Acts; Acts starts in 
Jerusalem where Luke ended. There are several more pieces of evidence that connect 
Acts and Luke including common language, consistent theology, and ignorance of the 
corpus of Pauline letters”.° 

Robert W. Wall in The New Interpreter’s Bible Commentary cites that “Acts was 
written in response to a theological crisis.” Wall believes the theological crisis is 
“the inappropriate interpretation of the conviction of God's Words and subversion of the 
Christian's witnessed life.”’ James Dunn also describes how the author Luke writes Acts 
to deal with the “potential crisis.” Dunn states the Council at Jerusalem is a turning point 
in Luke’s whole narrative between Hebrews and Hellenists.* The Jerusalem Council 
became the decisive meeting to determine the unity of the Jews and Gentiles by faith. 

Some of the Christians who were scattered due to the persecution in Jerusalem 
came to Antioch to preach the gospel to the Gentiles (Acts 11:19-21). As a result, the 
Antioch Church became a central church that spread the gospel to the Gentile world. 
However, confusion was sown by some Jewish Christians. They came down from Judea 


and taught the Gentile Christians that they could not be saved unless they were 


> Wall, “The Acts of The Apostles,” 7. 
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circumcised according to the Mosaic Law (15:1). Paul and Barnabas, who were 


missionaries to the Gentiles, actively rejected this teaching, but the problem could not be 
settled. Subsequently, Paul, Barnabas, and a few others were sent to the Apostles and 
elders in Jerusalem to decide this issue (15:2). The Apostles and elders rejoiced greatly 
when they heard the story of the conversion to the Lord of the Gentiles from Phoenicia 
and Samaria (15:3-4). 

After much argument, Peter got up and told of his acceptance of Cornelius (see 
Acts 10) and presented God's will on this matter. Peter witnessed the preaching of the 
word to the Gentiles, including Cornelius, under the guidance of God, and saw the Holy 
Spirit descending among those who heard the word. This experience was interpreted by 
Dunn as “the crucial precedent for Gentile mission.” Peter addressed the side that 
thought Gentiles should become Jews in order to become Christians: 

“Now then, why do you try to test God by putting on the necks of Gentiles a 

yoke that neither we nor our ancestors have been able to bear? |! No! We believe 

it is through the grace of our Lord Jesus that we are saved, just as they are.” (Acts 

15:10-11 ESV). 

Peter also noted that God had performed signs and wonders among the Gentiles 
through them. As the Apostles and elders continued to discuss this matter, James arose 
and presented an arbitration plan. He accepted Peter's counsel as God's will in principle 
and cited the prophet's writings (namely Amos 9:11-12) that revealed that this counsel 


was God's will. The Jerusalem Council’s decision allowed the uncircumcised a role in the 


° Dunn, The Acts of the Apostles, 175. 
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church as the church proclaimed the Scriptures over pagan religious practices in their 
mission to the Gentile. !° 

Michael Gorman makes an outstanding point when he states, “since the ultimate 
goal of biblical exegesis is not information but transformation, true exegesis is 
accomplished only when individuals and communities engage in the embodiment or 
actualization of the text.”!' Using this approach to exegesis, how can we interpret this 
text with the expectation of transforming multicultural communities? How can we apply 
this to the project which develops cross-cultural communication skills for the 


international students at United through Spiritual Formation? 


The Problem and Question (15:1-2) 

The author of Acts 15:1-2 used the conjunction “but” to start this chapter. William 
H. Willimon described that the joy and peace toward to the Gentiles evidenced through 
Paul’s first mission was broken with the statement, “but some men came from Judea...” 
resulting in “no small debate” (v.2).!* Acts 14 ends with the positive message from Paul 
and Barnabas of how God “had opened a door of faith to the Gentiles” (14:27).!3 
However, Acts 15 begins with “some men” from Judea teaching that “unless you are 
circumcised, according to the custom of Moses, you cannot be saved” (15:1). Who are 


these “some men’? They are only identified as having come from Judea. Paul’s 


° Wall, “The Acts of The Apostles,” 8. 
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description of these events in Galatians 2:4 refers to these men as “false brothers.” 


Although we do not know precisely who they were, we know what they taught: the 
requirement for circumcision, the custom of Moses that Jews had practiced over the 
centuries. '4 

The main interest of these troublemakers is twofold: can Gentiles even be 
converted and whether circumcision is essential for their salvation (see v.1b)? The Jewish 
rite of circumcision was introduced to identify a covenant person (see Gen. 17:9-14). 
Also, the rite of circumcision was expected to bless the Israelites based on the promise 
God made Abraham in Gen 17:10: “This is my covenant, which you shall keep, between 
me and you and your offspring after you: Every male among you shall be circumcised.” 

However, the necessity of the rite of circumcision changed during Paul’s mission 
and with Peter’s conversion of the uncircumcised Cornelius. This is summarized by 
Peter, “Then to the Gentiles also God has granted repentance that leads to life” (Acts 
11:18b). In his Pentecost sermon, Peter cites the prophet Joel, “And everyone who called 
on the name of the Lord will be saved” (Acts 2:21, see Joel 2:28-32).!> This theologically 
significant point allowed Paul and Barnabas at Antioch to go up as delegates to Jerusalem 
to debate this issue. Paul writes about this in his letter to the Galatians: 

“T went in response to a revelation and, meeting privately with those esteemed as 


leaders, I presented to them the gospel that I preach among the Gentiles. I wanted 
to be sure I was not running and had not been running my race in vain.” (Gal 2:2) 


4 Dunn, The Acts of the Apostles, 178. 


'S Wall, “The Acts of The Apostles,” 205-206. 
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We presume those appointed with Paul and Barnabas also went up to Jerusalem to 
help resolve this concern at Antioch. For instance, Paul brought Titus along to Jerusalem 
(Gal 2:1,3). They went to Jerusalem because the diaspora churches respected their mother 
church of the Apostles in Jerusalem. '® So, Paul and Barnabas (and others) went to up to 
the central church in Jerusalem to see the elders and Apostles. The debate surrounded the 
questions of whether Gentiles can be truly converted and whether circumcision is 
required for salvation (v.1b). A broader question was what is needed to have the 
culturally different Jews and Gentiles agree as Christians? 

These questions were brought to the leaders at Jerusalem, the Apostles and elders. 
The Apostles were commanded by Jesus Christ, as testified to in Acts 1:2, 8 and Luke 
24:33, to remain in Jerusalem. The elders were appointed by Paul and Barnabas in each 
church (Acts 14: 23). The elders gathered from the scattered churches and the Apostles in 
Jerusalem broadened the authority. 

The words “debate” (vs. 2, 6), “Gentiles” (vs. 3, 7), “circumcised” (vs. 1,5), and 
“saved” (vs. 1, 11) are repeated twice each in 15:1-11. These words form the main issue, 
which was a “debate” regarding the “Gentiles” about being “circumcised” and being 
“saved.” However, the Persons of the Trinity are mentioned most with “God” four times 
and “Jesus” and the “Holy Spirit” mentioned once each. God becomes the focus of the 
situation as both the Gentile and Jewish congregational groups involved in this conflict 
were founded by God and focused on God. Thus, God is the unifying factor. 

When the conflict arose, the congregation’s constructive response to Paul and 


Barnabas was to form a delegation to send to Jerusalem under the spiritual authority of its 


'6 Keener, Acts, 2222. 
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leaders. Wall suggests that this decision was made as an act of corporate solidarity, not an 
exercise in ecclesiastical authority.!’ Dr. Philip A. Bence insists that in order to get a 
decision from Jerusalem as headquarters, they were sent out to know how to teach new 
Christians and manage any visiting legalists.'* Similarly, when international students 
have a communication problem, the employees of United and the students bring their 
issues to me as the Director for International Students. Their communication problems 
are cross-cultural and caused by language limitations, misunderstanding communication 
styles, lack of cultural understanding, and their unique customs. In order to resolve their 
communication issues, they bring their complaints to me. 

Solving their complaints requires both sides to acknowledge that disagreements 
often arise from their diverse experiences, which helps decrease communication 
complications. When I encourage each side to understand the other, I always ask them to 
share their differences regarding the situation, the sources of disagreement, but then also 
support them to look for ways that they also agree. Being a seminary, I help both sides 
realize that always have a source of agreement in terms of their relationship with God. 
They often are more willing to better understand the opposite side when they realize the 
disagreements often result from different languages and customs. Thus, the first of the 
four portions of better communication are to welcome of each other as fellow Christians, 
especially when disagreements occur. 

When a previous president had a dialogue with new international students in 


February 2022, she introduced me to them as the “shepherd” of the international students 
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because she knew what my primary role was for the international applicants and students 
at United. One day, I learned that a new African student misunderstood his award letter 
when he thought that the amount listed was meant to cover his first academic year as a 
full scholarship rather than scholarship money to be divided throughout the semesters of 
his program. As a result, he did not consider his remaining tuition and extra school fees in 
his budget. This was a large problem as he did not bring from his home country the rest 
of the academic fees. I explained the part that had confused him, but he wanted to reach 
out to United’s President, because he thought the President as a top leader could resolve 
the problem directly, like Paul going to Jerusalem to discuss his problem. He did not 
think about the school’s organization's American hierarchy and structural culture. 
However, his behavior of seeking to speak to the President of United was better 
understood by the staff when they realized the cultural implications. In this case, a 
meeting with the President was arranged, which resulted in the student receiving more 
money from the President scholarship fund. Cultural differences like these have caused 


several miscommunications where I had to mediate between students and staff. 


Reporting and Reception by the Churches (15:3-4) 

During their travels, Paul and Barnabas visited several local churches in Phoenicia 
and Samaria on the way to Jerusalem. They reported on their missionary journey to 
Cyprus and Galatia which brought joy to the churches.!? Keener argues that the main 
churches in Phoenicia and Antioch were established by Hellenistic Jews during the 


Christian diaspora (see Acts 11:19), but the churches in this area had evangelized 


'? Bence, Acts: A Bible Commentary in the Wesleyan Tradition, 157. 
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Gentiles because of their cosmopolitan locations. Samaria was also evangelized early (see 
Acts 8:1,5-25; 9:31) and included a mixed Samaritan and Gentile population. Keener 
states that the “Samaritans, once embraced by Jerusalem, may have felt concerned about 
rising ethnic tensions and increasing nationalism in Jerusalem church.”’”° Keener also 
explains that Luke’s audience might remind the Greeks of their decree that “the unity of 
friendship offers happiness.”?! 

When Paul and Barnabas reported the conversion of the Gentiles, those in 
Phoenicia and Samaria celebrated (15:3). The meaning of émtotpo@ry, translated 
“conversion,” is related to the Gentiles “turning” (émiotpéetv in 14:15) to the Lord’ (cf. 
9:35; 11:21; 15:19; 26:18—20), as the Jews at Pentecost were called to do (3:19).?? Of 
course, the Jews and Gentiles in Samaria had created a common bond with “Faith in 
Jesus,” but they usually did not share their hospitality and culture freely with one another. 
Keener reminds us that the Samaritans did not share their accommodations with Jesus 
and his disciples”: 

And [Jesus] sent messengers ahead of him, who went and entered a village of the 
Samaritans, to make preparations for him. *° But the people did not receive him, 
because his face was set toward Jerusalem. *4 And when his disciples James and 
John saw it, they said, “Lord, do you want us to tell fire to come down from 
heaven and consume them?” * But he turned and rebuked them. 


The pattern of Paul’s mission report and the people’s reactions to it as they shared 


and reported “what God has done through them” is seen in 15:4, 12. According to the 


20 Keener, Acts, 2224. 
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concept of “ethnorelativism,” Law mentions that Jesus Christ is the center of relating in 
order to accept other cultures outside our cultural frame.”* 

This approach of examining cultural differences through the ethnorelativism lens 
of a common spiritual culture can be a primary tool for the international students at 
United. They can share the miraculous ways in which God provided for their study and 
ministry in cross-cultural settings in spite of their struggles with cultural differences and 
communication barriers. Their joyful stories can influence prospective and potential 
applicants at United and wherever their stories are shared resulting in praise of the Lord 
who gives them joy and a miraculous life at United. These joys can also be used to find 


unity when facing the difficulties from encountering diverse cultures. 


Controversy on Circumcision (15:5) 

In the beginning of Acts 15, the narrative of Luke explains what some men from 
Judea were teaching the churches: if persons are not circumcised based on the law of 
Moses, they cannot be saved (v.1b). Keener notes “these Judeans insisted on 
circumcision ‘according to the custom of Moses’—that is, the law (Luke 1:9; 2:42; Acts 
6:14; 21:21)—as a condition of salvation (contrast salvation through grace in Acts 
15:11).” Keener questions whether some in the Judean church really believed 
circumcision was required for salvation (see v.1b; refuted in v.11), while Gentiles were 
being saved without circumcision. 7° We can see their doubt at the Jerusalem church 


when Peter explained to the Judean church what happened previously among the Gentiles 


>4 Eric H. Law, The Bush Was Blazing but Not Consumed: Developing a Multicultural Community 
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(Acts 11). The Judean church had then responded, “Then to the Gentiles also God has 


granted repentance that leads to life” (Acts 11:18b). 

The issue of circumcision for Gentiles had been a controversy for a long time as 
an important dispute in missionary settings since circumcision is one of the covenant 
signs in Judaism. This means circumcision was “central to Jewish identity.” Later rabbis 
applauded that “great is circumcision!”*° The Judaizers believe that no circumcision was 
a sign of heresy and uncircumcised alien males could not eat of the food according to the 
restrictions of Passover since they were treated as unclean (see Exodus 12: 48).’As a 
result, Jews typically held that the uncircumcised could not be saved, regardless of who 
they are, according to the custom taught by Moses (Acts 15:1b). 

Immanuel summaries: “Their point was that there was no evidence that Jewish 
law, an integral part of the Covenant, had been abolished and that, therefore, Gentiles 
could not be saved and become members of the people of God without accepting the 
obligations of the Jewish law, particularly, circumcision.””* The response to this position 
was examples of Gentiles being saved, as when Cornelius had turned directly to Christ, as 
Peter had described previously to the Jerusalem leaders (see Acts 10:1-11:18).?? The 
conversion of these Gentiles had been received, but now the question being raised was 


whether these conversions were official, logical, and legal. As a result, this question was 
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presented to the Jerusalem Council, the decisions of which were the center and watershed 
of the book of Acts. 

But the main debate and why Paul’s missionaries were sent to Jerusalem is the 
way the Jews viewed Gentiles and circumcision. Scholars debate whether this issue stems 
from sociology or soteriology. When moved from an issue of “soteriology” (circumcision 
as necessary for salvation) to an issue of “sociology,” it becomes important to evaluate 
whether circumcision should remain a leading cultural symbol for Jews within the 
church.*° Paul understood the sociological reasons for circumcision while not requiring 
circumcision for salvific reasons. Most Jewish Christians could consider that righteous 
non-Jews could be saved, after they become children of God. The faith connection went 
through Abraham as Paul writes, “And if you are Christ's, then you are Abraham's 
offspring, heirs according to promise.” (Gal. 3:29 ESV). Yet Paul realized circumcision 
as an accepted physical technicality, but he denied its soteriological importance as he 
argues most effectively in his letter to the Romans (Rom 2:25~—29; 3:30; 4:9-12).3! Even 
after the Jerusalem Council, for cultural reasons, Paul had Timothy circumcised “because 
of the Jews” (Acts 16:3). But Paul also writes, “But neither Titus, who was with me, 
being a Greek, was compelled to be circumcised:” (Gal 2:3 KJV). 

The Jewish Christians (possibly former Pharisees) said that circumcision came 
from the law of Moses and the Gentiles must follow this law (15:5). These Jews were 


possibly concerned with table fellowship with uncircumcised sinners as described 


3° Wall, “The Acts of The Apostles,” 206-207. 
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carefully through social and theological boundaries.” Note that in the presenting text, the 
argument did not connect circumcision with salvation for the Gentiles, but only so as to 
“keep the law of Moses” (vs. 5). Thus, the argument was initially centered around the 
cultural and social requirements of being Jewish rather than issues of salvation.*? We 
found the first portion of the discussion process is to accept there may be disagreements 
during the debate, but to remain open to one another as a fellow disciple of Jesus Christ. 
Similarly, international students may not understand that their cultures may present 
difficulties for others, but that these difficulties are not meant to overshadow critical 
matters of faith and salvation. When I am called to become involved in their complicated 
communication issue, the focus needs to be taken off of heart issues of faith and put on 
sociological, ecclesiastical, and culture difficulties so as to be able to discuss things 
properly during disagreements in order to improve intercultural communication. In the 
text, circumcision was a hot issue for both sides. However, was the issue a matter of 
culture or a matter of faith? At United, diverse and troublesome issues that need 
resolution also need to be properly framed. 

Keener also explains the (Pharisee) Jewish Christians may have also seen an 
“ecclesiological” issue regarding requirements for membership in the covenant. An 
important goal of the Pharisees is centralization where the local church is influenced by 
their mother church regarding local church concerns. As the Temple was in Jerusalem, 
these Jewish Christians also wanted to define unity through their headquarters in 


Jerusalem. Luke, the author, emphasizes that the approval of the central church is 
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significant as the eventual ruling came from the central church that “It seemed good to 


the Holy Spirit and to us not to burden you with anything beyond the following 
requirements” (15:28 NIV). The Jewish opponents seemed to agree to the decision which 
was handed down by the Holy Spirit through the church. This appeal to the authority may 
also be important in many cultural issues as noted previously when the African student 


insisted on meeting with the President of United. 


Discussion of the Leaders (15:6) 

Dunn describes the leaders who met at the Jerusalem Council. They are “the 
Apostles” and “the elders” who have been in formalized leadership together at the 
Jerusalem church. Their role in connecting the new movement’s link to the past is “more 
or less complete.”*4 The question focuses the representative leaders debate about the 
circumcision of non-Jews. The Pharisees’ questions towards these leaders were crucial as 
the decision was made through their authority at Jerusalem. The public question needed 
to get a public response from the central authorities. 

Keener compares this leadership with that shown in Greek city politics in the 
early first century. The Athenian democratic society was followed in the Hellenistic cities 
where conflicts were resolved, as described by Keener, with 

a gathering of the éxkAnoia, the civic assembly. Speakers would then argue the 

case from their various perspectives, employing deliberative speeches to persuade 

the audience, ideally in the end silencing otéotc (discord) with harmony (see Acts 

15:25). Such assemblies would hear witnesses and official documents, as here. 


Luke thus portrays the church ‘as a self-governing entity, a subculture in the 
Roman Empire’—that is, acting as one would expect for a community of resident 
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aliens (such as a synagogue community) with permission to follow their own laws 
so long as they did not conflict with Roman law. *° 


In other words, the church’s solution process follows the surrounding cultures. Law 
describes this as “ethnocentrism,” which means to go “the first step toward becoming a 
multicultural community is to recognize our own tower of Babel.” Law says that we are 
required to know or identify our tower of Babel in the multicultural settings. To level the 
ground, ““we keep ourselves in check; we are just different. We become prophets to each 
other, challenging each other to see God more clearly and to act more faithfully. We can 
achieve where we prophesy to each other and listen to each other with open ears”.*° We 
found the second portion of the discussion process is to listen to each other. 

The international students sometimes have their own ways/methods of making 
decisions when it comes to communicating with others in the United States of America. 
They are likely to discuss how they survived their first American life and ministry and 
listen to what people say to them carefully. Listening is a valuable skill in regard to 
developing communication in multicultural settings. Silencing discord with harmony is 


the goal that can be achieved through the unifying work of the Holy Spirit. 


Peter’s Experience of God’s Work/Power (15:7-8) 
After much discussion, Peter announced how God was working among the 
Gentiles. Peter addressed his experiences to the leaders to prove the activity of God 


toward the Gentiles, including his own experience with a vision in the Cornelius episode 


35 Keener, Acts, 2230. 
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(Acts 10:1-11:18). In the vision of God, Peter shared the salvation of God is not based on 


circumcision but is granted to the Gentiles by “the same religious status and Spirit given 
to repentant Jews.”°’ Peter mentions God knows the heart and gives the Holy Spirit to 
the non-Jews just as he did it to Jews (v.8). Peter learned what he now states at the 
Jerusalem Council, that God does not distinguish between Jews and Gentiles (v.9).*° 
Dunn states that the Cornelius episode was “God’s initiative (in the early days of the 
movement) is the starting point” that culminated in the decision of the council.*? 

In a similar vein, Willimon also discusses the importance of leaders within the 
church. Willimon demonstrates the navigation of the method of debate in 15:7-21 where 
“the church listened to its leaders.”’4° Of course, the church should listen to not only its 
leaders, but also needs to heed the vision of people who know the argument and respond 
with spirit and perspicuity(clarity). Willimon argues that the leaders’ thoughts or a 
majority vote count for little compared to the considerations of ethnicity, feelings, and the 
power of caucuses and other groups when the church must make a decision. Peter’s 
speech brought out the evidence of these complications. Dunn concludes in this passage 
that the priority of God is to purify the heart not to obey the laws of clean and unclean, 
and this was reached through “the individual responsive openness and commitment of 


trustful faith.”’4! 
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We need to listen to the other voices carefully even if they do not have any 
inherent power. In the setting of United, all employees try to serve the international 
students’ inquiries despite language barriers and cultural difficulties. However, the 
international students are also unique people of God created in the image of God (Gen 
1:27). The international students and applicants should be heard, and their concerns 
resolved, even though they do not have the power of administrative authority. 

In addition, Peter shared that God sent the Holy Spirit to Jews and Gentiles. God 
wants to lift His name through their voices. Sharing previous experiences such as Peter’s 
with Cornelius helps people navigate wherever they need to go. This is the third portion 
of the discussion process, sharing experiences to develop solutions to the communication 
problem. I have personal proof showing how important it is to make difficult decisions in 
community settings like the church. In my case, in a Korean prayer group in 2021, I 
invited some Korean alumni to attend the prayer meetings and share their ministry with 
the current Korean students. This connection allowed the development of a strong holy 
band of alumni and students. The students learned about cross-cultural ministries and 
experiences through the Korean alumni’s spiritual formation by God’s providence. God 
worked in these prayer meetings to connect students and alumni by the Holy Spirit 
resulting in stronger Korean international students who could face uncertainty in the 
multicultural community in which they lived and served. During the question-and-answer 
time, the current Korean students learned and received consultation on how to manage 
the occasions that may arise in their intercultural ministry. They also shared testimonies 
in the international prayer meetings of how they had spiritually grown since 2020. 


Finally, we acknowledged the experience with the presence and intervention of God 
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through Spiritual Formation, prayer, sharing devotion, and a faith-culture that could be 


transformed to the new creations that are the students. These experiences show that, as 


Dunn states, “The Spirit is the central feature in the process of conversion-initiation.’””* 


Unity and Diversity Confirmed in the Church (15:9-11) 

God does not distinguish between God’s people. Peter’s speech strongly supports 
this key issue when he states “[God] made no distinction between us and them, having 
cleansed their hearts by faith” (15:9). The New Interpreter’s Bible explains that “us” 
refers to the Jewish Christians and “them” the Gentile Christians.** To the point of the 
debate, God saves regardless of circumcision. This emphasis on “no distinction” was the 
turning point for the Jerusalem Council. Peter employed the word diakrino (translated 
“distinction’’) at this important point in his speech to the council about whether Gentile 
believers needed to be circumcised.“ His full statement at this point is: 

God, who knows the heart, testified to them by giving them the Holy Spirit, just 

as he also did to us. And he made no distinction between us and them, cleansing 

[purifying] their hearts by faith. 

Peter ends with, “Now, therefore, why are you putting God to the test by placing a yoke 
on the neck of the disciples that neither our fathers nor we have been able to bear? But we 


believe that we will be saved through the grace of the Lord Jesus, just as they will” 


(15:10-11).* The word “but” is used to start verse 11 to emphasize the work of God and 
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the culture of God. Peter’s conclusion clarifies the faith culture by the grace of God for 
all generations regardless of their origin of birth. 

However, David Woods argues that Acts 15:1-29 still demands the groups remain 
distinct in other respects between intra-ecclesial Jews and Gentiles. Woods states that 
although the two groups may be saved the same way, they are distinct in other ways. He 
claims that “Peter’s speech and James’ verdict provide strong evidence that the leaders of 
the nascent ecclesia made distinction between its Jewish and Gentile members, upholding 
Jews’ obligation to Jewish Law and faith tradition, whilst imposing only a few moral 
prohibitions on Gentile believers.”“° Woods describes this as “distinction theory”: 

that of intra-ecclesial Jew-Gentile distinction— says that Jewish Jesus-believers 
have a different role and responsibility within the ecclesia to Gentile believers, 
just as Israel was divinely elected for a special and unique service among the 
nations (Gen 12:1—3; Exod 19:3-6; Jer 31:31—37; Ezek 37:26—28; Rom 9:4—5; 
11:1-5)*”” 
Woods uses “distinction theory” and intra-ecclesial Jew-Gentile distinction to describe 
concepts such as “unity and diversity in the church.”** Woods chose “distinction" 
following the Scripture use of “distinction” (diakrino) in verse 9. Moreover, he explains 
the meaning of “distinction” in detail: 

I do not mean to imply superiority of Jewish believers over Gentile believers, but 

rather that Jews within the ecclesia should be distinguishable in theologically 


significant ways from Gentiles. This distinction is most visible in the response of 
Jewish Jesus-believers to Torah.” 
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As the Apostles and elders continued to discuss this matter, James arose and presented an 
arbitration plan. He accepted Peter's counsel as God's will in principle and cited the 
prophet's writings (Amos) that revealed that this counsel was God's will. Willimon 
insists, “New revelation along with confirmation by experience and with testing by 
Scripture are the proper measurements for the church” (or for any other gathering of 
believers, like at United).°° New revelation is confirmed with experience, like the 
conversion of Gentiles without circumcision was experienced by Peter and Paul. 
Scripture also has to confirm the revelation and the experience, as when James pointed 
out the application of the prophet Joel. Deferring to Scriptures is the last portion of the 
discussion process to overcome communication difficulties. 

Through this process the final decision is made. James speaks for the Church with 
the ruling that Gentiles would not need to be circumcised, but they would need to abstain 
from the uncleanness of idols, from fornication, from things strangled, and from blood, 
all of which were related to idolatry. That is, food offered to idols or moral corruption 
related to idolatry was prohibited. Wall emphasizes this point: “Acts was written as a 
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polemic against idolatry.”°’ The Jerusalem Council decision allowed the uncircumcised a 


role in the church as the church proclaims the Scriptures over pagan religious practices in 
their mission to the Gentiles.** These issues were also pertinent to Paul in his letter to the 


Galatians (see for instance Gal. 2:1-10).>° 
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God directs us not to discriminate, however, non-Jews and Jews coexist in their 
own cultures and customs, making them distinct. Similarly, I also struggled to understand 
and accept the students from African or non-Korean Asian countries. I have learned that 
international students have different communication styles within their own cultures. This 
should not be a cause of discrimination but understood as a distinction. International 
students applying to and attending United have a powerful drive, passionate desire, and a 
strong faith. However, communication difficulties due to language or cultural differences 
arise that can cause problems between others at United. Because of these complications, I 
saw a need for a program to support international students to work cooperatively through 


communication complications with the grace of God working through the faith culture. 


Conclusion 

The Jerusalem Council of Acts 15 relates the Gentiles to the customs of Moses 
and shapes Acts structurally and theologically. The Council centered around the debate of 
whether the Gentiles must be circumcised and be required to obey the law of Moses (v.5) 
in order to be saved (v.1).°4 This debate was brought to the table of the official public 
leadership group, the Jerusalem Council. The representatives of the Jerusalem Council, 
the Apostles in Jerusalem and the elders from the scattered churches, argued with one 
another. However, even in the argument, they worked to understand the opposing 
viewpoints, they listened to each other, they shared God’s story through testimonies, and 
they came to a conclusion based on their common faith-culture through the grace of God 


and Christ’s Gospel confirmed by the Scripture. 
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The method of debate in this biblical text helps us navigate our own conflicts and 
decision-making. When we have to struggle with the management of communication 
with other cultures, we can seek the commonality of our faith culture. Knowing this 


biblical model of Acts 15 help the church and community debate in a healthy manner.>*° 


Application to United’s International Students. 

For a number of reasons, it is common for international students at United to face 
cultural difficulties. This DMin project hypothesizes if a group of international students 
attend a cross-cultural workshop, then they will acquire the tools necessary to become 
comfortable communicating with persons from diverse cultures. One of the sessions of 
the project will focus on applying the principles learned from this Acts 15 discussion to 
their cross-cultural communication difficulties. 

As pointed out, there are four portions of the discussion process at the Jerusalem 
Council of Acts 15 that will be helpful to this project. These portions are: (1) welcoming 
of each other, (2) listening to each other, (3) sharing experiences, and (4) deferring to 
Scripture. The Jerusalem Council was open to both Jewish and Gentile believers, who 
were open to each other as fellow Christians, listened to each other as they presented their 
sides, shared experiences of what God had done, and looked to the Scripture for 
confirmation. They listened to both sides of the disagreement. They shared experiences 
pertinent to the debate. They looked back at Scripture, in their case the Old Testament, to 
discern God’s direction. It should be noted that they welcomed the Holy Spirit to guide 


them through all of these portions and ultimately to the solution. These four segments of 
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the discussion lead us to what we need to consider while having discourses on 
communication in the United community, especially with regard to multiple cultures. 

This form of debate also applies to congregational disagreement, especially when 
multiple cultures are involved. Wall concludes that the congregation must first realize the 
open disagreement is between earnest believers that have a common formative Christian 
theological comprehension. He suggests the primary pastoral mission is to take care of 
“the congregation by distinguishing between the motives that prompt their 
disagreement.”>° What is the church? The church is the body of Christ. As such, members 
are to be within Christ’s love together. Each person must remember: “Now you are the 
body of Christ, and each one of you is a part of it.” (1 Cor. 12:27). 

Whoever they are, Jewish Christians or Gentile Christians, they should open their 
arms and welcome one another. We can be open to different people who have diverse 
cultures and customs, even though they have disagreements stemming from differences 
from our own thoughts and experiences in United’s community. What can we do in order 
to open the heart to understand or accept the diverse opinions? The “distinction theory” 
reminds us that even though God does not discriminate between intra-ecclesial Jew- 
Gentile, they are each unique and different cultures within the unity and diversity in the 
church. 

We can also learn to listen to others in order to explore their wants and needs. 
When we face not understanding what was said, we can work to clarify the truth amidst 
the confusion. What we hear is significant to resolving conflict. The Apostles and leaders 


listened to how God had been working for the Gentiles. Hearing from Peter about God’s 
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power was a witness to consider in their hearts regarding what was true about salvation 
for the Gentiles. In biblical resources, this answer was confirmed by the Scriptures as 
they quoted in the debate: “No! We believe it is through the grace of our Lord Jesus that 
we are saved, just as they are.” (15:11) 

One of the observations by Wall on interpreting this text is the primary evidence 
offered through personal testimony. For example, the experiences of Peter (15:7-11) and 
then the testimonies of Paul and Barnabas (15:12) were seriously listened to and applied 
to the debate.°’ Our own experiences are mutually helpful in how we develop during the 
communication. Sharing experiences could be guided to go the unexpected way of grace. 
When I design the global band meeting for the international students to develop their 
cross-cultural communication, I will invite the African or Asian alumni to tell their 
former spiritual experiences, including failed or successful cross-cultural ministries, to 
guide the international students who can start to navigate their cross-cultural 
communication in their ministries. Eventually, solving their communication problems in 
this text can be reached by the grace of God, by faith, by the full Gospel, and by sharing 
tremendous testimonials of how God has been working among them just like He did with 
the Gentiles in Peter’s speech in the text. Transformation can be achieved by the Trinity; 
God the Father’s grace, Jesus Christ’s salvation, and the Holy Spirit’s power. Therefore, 
the Spiritual Formation was the most important factor in designing this DMin project for 
the international students at United. This project allows international students to welcome 
one another despite facing different cultures, to listen to what each person says, to share 


experiences including the alumni’s previous experiences and each person’s own cross- 
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culture experiences, and to refer to the Scripture. Through this process, the international 


students grow in their communication skills and handling of communication conflicts. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


In 2020 the world was in a global pandemic caused by COVID-19 which led our 
society to divide into smaller and smaller groups. These groups required connecting with 
each other and managing one another within the group. In a small bubble, we were 
required to wisely connect and relate to each other, care for each other, and grow 
together.! The band, developed by John Wesley, is a small group that was created much 
earlier than the society or class meeting and was aimed towards an internal gathering of 
key leaders. Band meetings were composed of small groups of four to six people similar 
in age, gender, marital status, etc., with a leader elected by the members. 

The band meeting was one of the early Methodist practices to grow in holiness. In 
other words, the band was created for believers in their pursuit of deeper sanctification, 
something John Wesley had learned from the Moravian community. The key components 
of the band meeting were confession of sins to each other, praying with each other, and 
healing through their regular gatherings. 

John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, established three levels of meetings 
from larger to smaller: Methodist societies, class meetings, and bands. The societies were 


the large gatherings similar to church services. Class meetings of ten to twelve persons 
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were centered on fellowship and education towards faith training. The bands with only 
four to six persons centered on introspection, confession of sins, and mutual strict 
supervision of the soul. The band meetings were related to Wesley’s concepts of new 
birth, justification, assurance, and sanctification. 

There were three stages in the development of Wesley’s band meeting. The first 
stage was how the band meetings began and what influenced Wesley in their 
development. This first stage of the band meeting ended in 1738, a most important year 
in Wesley’s life. Band meeting historian Kevin Watson explains that the first stage 
established the organization, conduct, and practices of the bands. This development was 
later described in “William Seward’s Manuscript Diary from September 6-October 15, 
1740.” The second stage occurred between 1738 and 1742. This stage extended the band 
meetings to include Methodist pursuit of assurance and holiness with each other. This 
also related to the necessary disciplined practices of the means of grace. The third stage 
began around 1743 where the band meetings were extended to Christians anywhere who 
were drawn together to become more like Christ. 

The Wesleyan piety movement began in 1729 with the organization of the Holy 
Club at Oxford University by John Wesley and his brother Charles in order to pursue 
holiness in Christian life. Wesley would later refer to this group as the “‘first rise of 
Methodism.” > This early Holy Club became the basis for the later band meeting that 
developed as a popular Methodist practice. The testimonies of participants described the 


significance of these meetings. One early participant confessed that the band meeting 
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achieved love and growth in unity. The band meeting helped groups grow in holiness 
through prayer for healing for each other and focusing on maturing and rejoicing with 
each other. In the band meeting, each one was encouraged to develop more love for God 
and for neighbor. Wesley’s view for the band meeting was related to “the witness of the 
Spirit in a way that brought confidence, even certainty that God had done this work in 
him and could sustain it.”* 

This chapter will explore the historical influences for the bands, how the band 
meeting was organized, and how the band developed and influenced believers in 
England. This chapter will in particular introduce an effective Korean practical band 
model that will be shown to be the main key to reviving the second awakening movement 
in South Korea (S.K.). > The practical model of band ministry in S.K. will guide the 
navigation and development of cross-cultural communication. Throughout the history of 
the band meeting, these principles were foundational: 1) confession of sins to each other, 
2) prayers with each other, and 3) healing together through the band meetings meeting on 
a regular basis. Also, the strategies learned through history will be applied in key 
principles to international students at United who are met with struggles when 
communicating with others. These principles will include: 1) caring for each person in 


the band meeting and 2) sharing and learning with each other through the band meeting. 
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In other words, the care received is by other peer congregation members and not 
professional pastors. 
Foundations of the Band Meeting (Prior to 1738) 

John Wesley led the revival movement in England known as Methodism. In his 
sermon, “On Laying the Foundation of the New Chapel,” Wesley reviews the history of 
the movement and summarizes, “Methodism, so called, is the old religion, the religion of 
the Bible, the religion of the primitive church.”® Wesley insisted, that “Methodism is just 
genuine Christianity, not some newfangled theory.”’ He focused on the “practices and 
principles” of Methodism. He emphasized that a “Methodist “not only aims at’ what he is 
describing ‘but actually attains it.’”’ Wesley also pursued a scriptural approach for the 


description of a perfect Christian. ° 


Precursors of the Early Methodist Band Meeting 

Anthony Horneck, a German-born English clergyman (1641—1697), launched the 
Anglican Religious Societies in 1678 or 1679, which were precursors to the band 
meetings established by Wesley.!° Horneck invited Samuel Wesley, the father of John 
Wesley, to these meetings. As a preacher, Samuel announced that he realized the benefit 


of the small groups and as a result, he claimed that small groups should be spread 
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throughout England.!! According to Wesleyan historian Kevin Watson, Samuel began a 
Religious Society at Epworth in 1701. The impact of Wesley’s encounter with his 
father’s group later helped him to build up the leadership of Methodism and influenced 
one of the foundational documents of early Methodism: “The Nature, Design, and 
General Rules of the United Societies (1743)”. ! 

Jakob Spener (1635-1705), a German Lutheran clergyman, started small groups 
called collegia pietatis (“schools of piety”) in 1670. Watson notes that although the 
Religious Societies and the collegia pietatis differed, the purpose of both was to develop 
piety. For instance, Watson writes that the Religious Societies were led intentionally by 
“rules that emphasized a disciplined practice of the means of grace as the key to the ‘holy 
and serious life.’”!* This point influenced Wesley’s band meetings. '* 

Horneck’s groups were introduced throughout the Church of England while 
Spener’s small groups led to the development of pietism in Germany. The latter greatly 
influenced Count Nikolas Ludwig von Zinzendorf, who was the godson of Spener. 
Zinzendorf established a community called Herrmhut (which means “the Lord’s watchful 
care”) in Germany, to pursue “religion of the heart” for Moravians.'!° The community that 
gathered were predominantly Moravians who concentrated on the formation of 


Christianity in the role of community through Banden and Chor. These developed into 
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‘bands’ and ‘choir’. Although the choir became obligatory, the Banden was voluntary. 


Zinzendorf called for an all-night prayer vigil in July 1727, which renewed the spiritual 
vitality of the community and the interest in Banden. The Banden were sorted by gender 
and status of marriage. Zinzendorf supported the idea that Banden members meet with 
each other to “confess one to the other the state of the heart”. Watson claims that 
Moravian Banden helped them avoid self-delusion and assist each other in “their own life 
with God.”!® 

Bands at Herrnhut were divided by age, gender, and marital status because they 
lived together in houses to practice “Acts 2 Christianity with their piety.”!’ Wesley’s 
bands did not live together in the community like the Moravian Banden. Despite the 
different band framework, Wesley’s band meetings were influenced by the Moravian 
Banden. Wesley even adapted the term “band” from Moravians. The Moravian band, like 
the later Wesley bands, allowed for deep mutual accountability. 

While the Moravian Banden was developing in Germany, John Wesley and his 
brother Charles were meeting in their Holy Club in Oxford to “study together and commit 
to a disciplined practice of their faith.” The Holy Club also practiced love of neighbor 
through visiting prisoners and the poor in Oxford. The Holy Club became the forerunner 
of Wesley’s band meetings, especially in how the members held each other accountable 


to the practice of Christianity.!® 
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How did Wesley and Moravians meet? How did Wesley gain momentum from 


Moravians? On his journey to America as a missionary in October 1735, Wesley’s ship 
sailed into a ferocious storm. Wesley found the Moravians’ peaceful with unfearful faith 
as they sang hymns during the storm. This practical faith amazed Wesley. While in the 
Georgia Colony in America for two years, Wesley observed the Moravians’ faith which 
impacted and challenged him.!? In his journal on April 17, 1736, Wesley wrote: 


We set out for Savannah, and reached it on Tuesday evening. O blessed place, 
where, having but one end in view, dissembling and fraud are not; but each of us 
can pour out his heart without fear into his brother’s bosom! Not Finding as yet 
any door open for the pursuing our main design, we considered in what manner 
we might be most useful to the little flock at Savannah. And we agreed: first, to 
advise the more serious among them to form themselves into a sort of little 
society’°, and to meet once or twice a week, in order to reprove, instruct, and 
exhort one another; second, to select out of these a smaller number for a more 
intimate union with each other, which and partly by inviting them all together to 
our house; and this accordingly we determined to do every Sunday in the 
afternoon. *! 


While Moravians gathered in Banden because they had experienced saving faith, 
Methodists gathered in bands to seek salvation. Yet both pursued holy living motivated 


by flexibility and change.” 
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The Band Meetings (1738-1742) 


The year 1738 was the most eventful and remarkable turning point for Wesley 
and his insight into God, including his understanding of the means of grace and the 
clarification of salvation which came with the organization of the band meeting. There 
were several events. First, Wesley returned to London from his missionary trip to 
Georgia spiritually uncertain. He described this in his journal entry of January 24, 1738, 
as his ship neared England on the return voyage,: 

I went to America to convert the Indians; but O! Who shall convert me? Who, 

what is he that will deliver me from this evil heart of unbelief? I have a fair 

summer religion. I can talk well; nay and believe myself, while no danger is near: 


But let death look me in the face, and my spirit is troubled. Not can I say, ‘To die 
is gain’!?3 


Second, Wesley met Peter Bohler, a Moravian, on February 7, 1738, around the 
time he returned to England. Wesley noted that day as “‘a day much to be remembered.”* 
Knowing Bohler connected Wesley to a meeting of the Fetter Lane Society that Bohler 
led in London. Watson insists that “the deep influence of the Fetter Lane Society on 
Wesley’s concept of the bands can be seen in a comparison of the beginning of the Fetter 
Lane Rules with Wesley’s Rules of the Band Societies”*> Wesley’s journal on May 1, 
1738, which lists the Fetter Lane Rules, begins: 

This evening our little society began, which afterwards met in Fetter Lane. Our 

fundamental rules were as follows: In obedience to the command of God by St. 


James [See first rule, which paraphrases Jas. 5:16- “Therefore, confess your sins 
to one another and pray for one another, that you may be healed. The prayer of a 


23 Marshall, “Spiritual Renovation,” 63. 
4 Wesley, “February 7, 1738,” Works, vol. 18, 223. 


25 Watson, Pursuing Social Holiness, 77. 
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righteous person has great power as it is working.”’], and by the advice of Peter 
Bohler, it was agreed by us ...?° 


Third, at a different meeting on Aldersgate Street on May 24", 1738, Wesley 
experienced the understanding of justification by faith shared with the Moravians at 
Herrunhut.”’ In his journal of that day, he described his clarification and assurance of 
salvation by faith through the grace of God directly. He now knew the living God truly 
and God’s free gift to seek salvation by grace.*® A few months after this significant event 
where his heart was “strangely warmed,” Wesley traveled to the Moravian settlement at 
Herrnhut to observe their community bands.”? After this trip to Germany, Wesley wrote 
and organized the rules of the Wesleyan bands. Watson describes this process generally 
as: “1) They first outlined the purpose and goals of band meetings, 2) They contained 
eleven questions that were asked of prospective band members before they were admitted 
to a band, 3) They described the structure or focus of the weekly band meeting itself.”*° 

The Rules of the Band Societies drawn up December 25, 1738, are very similar to 
the Fetter Lane Rules*!. They are listed as follows:** 

The design of our meeting is to obey that command of God, ‘Confess your faults 

one to another, and pray one for another that ye may be healed (Jas. 5:16).’ 


To this end we intend: 
1. To meet once a week, at the least. 


26 Wesley, “May 1, 1738,” Works, vol. 18, 235-237. 

27 Watson, Pursuing Social Holiness, 79. 

°8 John Wesley, “Journals and diaries I, 1735-1738” The Bicentennial Edition of the Works of John 
Wesley, ed. W. Reginald Ward and Richard P. Heitzenrater (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1976), vol. 18, 
242-251. 

29 Watson, Pursuing Social Holiness, 77. 

30 Watson, Pursuing Social Holiness, 63. 


3! For the Fetter Lane Rules see Wesley, “May 1, 1738,” Works, vol. 18, 236-237. 


3? Wesley, “Rules of the Band Societies,” Works, vol. 9, 77-78. 
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To come punctually at the hour appointed, without some extraordinary reason. 
To begin (those of us who are present) exactly at the hour, with singing or 
prayer. 

To speak, each of us in order, freely and plainly the true state of our souls, 
with the faults we have committed in thought, word, or deed, and the 
temptations we have felt since our last meeting. 

To end every meeting with prayer, suited up the state of each person present. 
To desire some person among us to speak his [sic] own states first, and then to 
ask the rest in order as many and as searching questions as may be concerning 
their state, sins, and temptations. 


Some of the questions proposed to everyone before he [sic] is admitted amongst 
us may be to this effect: 


10. 


11. 


Have you the forgiveness of your sins? 

Have you peace with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ? (See Rom. 5:1) 
Have you the witness of God’s Spirit with your spirit that you are a child of 
God? (See Rom.8:16). 

Is the love of God shed abroad in your heart? 

Has no sin, inward or outward, dominion over you? (See Rom.6:14). 

Do you desire to be told of your faults? 

Do you desire to be told of all your faults, and that plain and home? 

Do you desire that every one of us should tell you from time to time 
whatsoever in his [sic] heart concerning you? 

Consider! Do you desire we should tell you whatsoever we think, whatsoever 
we fear, whatsoever we hear, concerning you? 

Do you desire that in doing this we should come as close as possible, that we 
should cut to the quick, and search your heart to the bottom? 

Is it your desire and design to be on this and all other occasions entirely open, 
so as to speak everything that is in your hearts, without exception, without 
disguise, and without reserve? 


Any of the preceding questions may be asked as often as occasion offers; the five 
following at every meeting: 


1. 
2 
3. 
4 


5. 


What known sins have you committed since our last meeting? 


. What temptations have you met with? 


How was you delivered? 


. What have you thought, said, or done, of which you doubt whether it be sin or 


not? 
Have you nothing you desire to keep secret? 


The Fetter Lane Society was composed of members from the “Religious Societies 


within the Church of England.” In other words, the members had diverse theological 


backgrounds. Moreover, Watson states that Martin Schmitdt, who is one of the first 
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interpreters of Fetter Lane, wrote that the Fetter Lane Society was the first to merge the 
“different approaches to the pursuit of holiness found in the Moravian Banden and the 
Anglican Religious Societies, including the modifications of the latter already introduced 
by Wesley at Oxford and Georgia.” 
Wesley and his followers officially broke away from this Fetter Lane Society on 
July 20, 1740, thus solidifying the Wesley bands as prominent in Methodism.** After 
separation, William Seward, who was martyred in late 1740 by a stone thrown at him 
while preaching, wrote in his diary on September 19, 1740: 
Rose Early & Spoke above an hour from the wagon I Spoke from last 
night—upon Xtiany Confess their faults one to another & praying one for 
another that they may be healed—Recommend Bands unto them private & 
publick & Love feasts as mentiond before at the Gloster Societies. *4 
Seward wrote on September 23, 1740, to send the letter to “Wesley Lodgings where both 
in Bands & private we exercised much in Prayer & Blessed be God there was Unity”*> 
Seward, as a leader of the band meeting, commented that the Rules do not include 
a role for the leader of the band meeting.** However, the leaders’ account of the band 
meetings proved them to be effective with the struggle to find faith and seek peace with 
God and have meaningful spiritual experiences. The bands encourage a struggle to seek 
their faith and Christian faith. For instance, Wesley asks the leaders to search “‘to the 


bottom,” in other words, check with their Christian faith before their admission. They 


were to show their justification by faith and clarification of their conversion 


33 Watson, Pursuing Social Holiness, 38. 
34 Watson, Pursuing Social Holiness, 102. 
35 Watson, Pursuing Social Holiness, 102. 


36 Watson, Pursuing Social Holiness, 103. 
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experiences.*’ Finally, they should have feeling the “power of God” and being “filled 


with joy.”°8 

This DMin project expects mutual growth in cross-cultural communication for the 
international students at United through this band meeting’s questions and sharing 
conversation. In the band meeting’s rules, the international students will share their 
conversation freely and honestly, and their questions will consist of topics that move 
from the surface level to ones that reveal vulnerability as well. The band questions 
require this vulnerability. Through the band meeting, the students will be able to get 
closer and connect through their cultural differences. As a result, they will be able to 
experience healing with each other through the “global holy band” organized for the 


international students at United to overcome their difficult cultural communication 


problems. 


The Band Meetings (After 1743) 

The band meetings continued to be guided by a lay leader even after the 
establishment of the class meetings in 1742. After 1743, the band meetings were popular 
experiences. Before 1743, the band meetings concentrated on members finding 
justification by faith, while after 1743 the band meeting “was a place where Methodists 


sought a direct encounter with God’s grace that would enable them to become more holy, 


37 Watson, Pursuing Social Holiness, 104. 


38 Watson, Pursuing Social Holiness, 110. See this reference for a description of this experience as 
described by Mary Thomas. 
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even leading to entire sanctification. In addition, the primary source materials of grace 


were reinforced, as well as the band meeting being a means of grace itself.’””*? 


In Wesley’s own “Directions Given to the Band-Societies on December 25, 


1744,” the living out of the Christian faith was emphasized. These directions are written 


as follows:*° 


You are supposed to have the “faith that overcometh the world” (John 5:4). To 
you therefore it is not grievous, 
I. Carefully to abstain from doing evil; in particular, 


1. 
2 
3. 
4, 
3. 
6. 


os 


Neither to buy nor sell anything at all on the Lord’s Day. 

To taste no spirituous liquor, no dram of any kind, unless prescribed by a 
physician. 

To be at a word both in buying and selling. 

To pawn nothing, no, not to save life. 

Not to mention the fault of any behind his back, and to stop those short 
that do. 

To wear no needless ornaments, such as rings, ear-rings, necklaces, lace, 
ruffles. 

To use no needless self-indulgence, such as taking snuff or tobacco, unless 
prescribed by a physician. 


II. Zealously to maintain good works; in particular, 


1. 


pe 


3. 


To give alms of such things as you possess, and that to the uttermost of 
your power. 

To reprove all that sin in your sight, and that in love, and meekness of 
wisdom. (Jas 3:13) 

To be patterns of diligence and frugality, of self-denial, and taking up the 
cross daily. (See Luke 9:23) 


II. Constantly to attend on all the ordinances of God; in particular, 


1. 


2 


Bp 


To be at church, and at the Lord’s table, every week, and at every public 
meeting of the bands. 

To attend the ministry of the Word every morning, unless distance, 
business, or sickness prevent. 

To use private prayer every day, and family prayer if you are the head of a 
family. 

To read the Scriptures, and meditate thereon, at every vacant hour. And, 
To observe as days of fasting or abstinence all Fridays in the year. 


39 Watson, Pursuing Social Holiness, 117. 
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The band meetings were meant to draw out the deepest answers about the 
members’ Christian lives. The center of conversations led by the leader was the main 
theme in the Wesleyan bands. This was recorded by Samuel Robert, who made crucial 
accounts of the Wesleyan bands. He states that the essence of the leader’s function is to 
delve deeply into the lives of the members of the band.*! 

Watson introduces that the purpose of the band meeting was described by Samuel 
Roberts after 1743. Roberts summarizes that the purpose is to strengthen one another to 
become like Christ in order to overcome sin and reach out to be holy. The final goal of 
the band is to harmoniously seek growth in holiness.4” According to the “Directions 
Given to the Band Societies”, to maintain good works one should “reprove all that in 
love, and meekness of wisdom.” * The international students with high tempers due to 
having struggles in a foreign environment may be reduced to love and meekness through 


the band meeting’s conversation direction. 


Band Ministry in South Korea (S.K.) 

Kookmin Ilbo, which is the largest daily Christian newspaper in S.K., introduced 
an article by Pastor Hak-il Jang who is a band expert. Pastor Jang has applied the band to 
the pastoral field since 1998. At that time, Jesus Village Church in Sindang-dong, Seoul, 
where Pastor Hak-il Jang is senior pastor, was rapidly shrinking due to urbanization. He 


introduced band ministry into the church with the core being faithful lay people. The 


41 Watson, Pursuing Social Holiness, 125-127. 
*” Watson, Pursuing Social Holiness, 130. 


43 Wesley, “Directions Given to the Band Societies,” Works, vol 9, 79. 
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success or failure of the band ministry depended on how the lay people were educated 
and trained. The band ministry was so effective that it helped the church overcome the 
decline due to urbanization and the church grew to 1,500 attendees.“ Pastor Hak-il Jang 
and his brother Hak-bong Jang presented a band festival to share the grace and amazing 
experience they received with the Korean churches. 

The amazing growth of Jesus Village Church was achieved through a 100% 
“retention rate” of new believers, meaning the percentage of people who come to faith 
through a church who remain in the church. According to the Kookmin IIlbo daily news 
article, this is a phenomenal figure compared to the average 12% rate of settlement of 
new believers in the average Korean churches in S.K. in 2011.4 Pastor Hak-il Jang’s 
church showed evidence of developing the band ministry to influence new believers, and 
as a result, 219 of the 220 new believers joined. 

This seminar introduced the know-how of setting up new members of the Jesus 
Village Church in the band ministry so they would experience Christian growth and 
maturity.*° This really practical experience of Pastor Hak-il Jang encourages ministers to 
be a good example of how to reach each person as well. Just like the church congregation 
sends out their members to do ministry in their community, the international students at 


United are also sent out to do ministry in their communities in the U.S. 


“4 Eun Young Park, “Pydengsindo sayedg-eul kiugi wihan baendeuchugje” [Band Festival to 
Nurture Lay Ministers], KOdkmin Ilbo, February 15, 2009, accessed April 14,2022, 
https://news.kmib.co.kr/article/view.asp?arcid=092 1192314. 


4 Mu-Jung Kim, “Sae sinja 100% jedngchag sedngjang-ui bigyeol semina” [Seminar on the 
Secret of 100% Settlement and Growth of New Believers], K6dkmin Ilbo, June 10, 2012, accessed April 14, 
2022, http://news.kmib.co.kr/article/view.asp?arcid=0006 142076. 


46Kim, “Sae sinja 100% jedngchag sedngjang-ui bigyeol semina” [Seminar on the Secret of 100% 
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The Band Meeting Started in the Pastor Hak-il Jang Ministry. 

Pastor Hak-il Jang planted a church in 1980 as a new church in the corner of the 
traditional marketplace. While at the marketplace, he by chance met a member of the 
church he was serving as a student pastor. He heard that the people at the market were not 
able to go to the church until night due to their working hours. Pastor Jang had a holy 
burden to solve this problem for those who wanted to go to church, but their real life 
situation caused them to miss worship at the normal worship time.*” God answered Pastor 
Jang’s prayer by saying, “My son, the center market in Sindang-dong was not for your 
ministry, but you are a minister for those in this market with Jehovah-Jireh.”’** After 
seventeen years, this church had grown to reach out to 1,500 members.*? However, 
Pastor Jang confessed that Jesus Village Church (previously known as Sindang First 
Methodist Church) appeared to be increasing in numbers, but, the church did not have an 
impact in their community. After much contemplation, he decided to do the band 
ministry.°° In other words, the growth of the church just increased in quantity, but the 
congregation did not have powerful quality growth. He realized the congregation had 
passions, but their lives were not transformed. They had conflicts in their lives in which 


they struggled and fought with each other and with those that did not go to the church. 


47 Hak-il Jang, Yesuma-eul iyagi [The Story of Jesus Village Church] (Seoul: Qumran Publishing 
House, 2011), 49-51. 


48 Jang, Yesuma-eul iyagi [The Story of Jesus Village Church], 52. 


4 Hak-il Jang, Gyohdeui chejil-eul bakkwola [Changing the Sect of the Church: Making the Band 
Ministry] (Seoul: Qumran Publishing House, 2012), 7. 
»° Jang, Gyohbeui chejil-eul bakkwola [Changing the Sect of the Church], 4. 
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They were shown to be in a great vertical relationship with God through prayer and 


worship, however, they did not have any influence in their lives or their neighbors. >! 


Band Meeting at Jesus Village Church 

Pastor Jang realized his pastoral direction was wrong, so he focused on blessing 
and preaching to those who are poor since they were working at the market. He confessed 
that he did not lead the congregation to live holy lives like the saints.** While he 
considered how to change his pastoral direction, he started to study his Doctor of 
Ministry program at Ashland Theological Seminary and learned about cell ministry from 
the Southern Baptist denomination during his intensive week. At that moment, he decided 
to accept this method to begin his next pastoral journey. One day, he heard that a Baptist 
pastor in the cell ministry came from John Wesley’s band meeting. He remembered that 
Wesley tried to be a perfect Christians through a band meeting, which is a holy and 
sanctified community. He announced his church would begin the band ministry in 
January 1997.>° 

Pastor Jang insists that Paul emphasized that the appearance of a community 
destined to become one with the Lord is possible only when a home church is established. 
Pastor Jang says that the church is a spiritual home that saves unbelievers. But it also 


makes mature Christians by nurturing them with love and the Word of God. 


5! Jang Yesuma-eul iyagi [The Story of Jesus Village Church], 115-131. 
>? Jang, Yesuma-eul iyagi [The Story of Jesus Village Church], 132-133. 
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Pastor Jang names three core values of the band ministry. The first core value of 
the band ministry is categorization and education. The second core value is the 
unification of church organization. And the last core value is distributing roles. *+ The 
model of the band church is rooted in the structure of the ministry of Jesus. That is, “the 
crowd (Matthew 4:25), the disciples (Luke 6:12-13; John 6:1-66), the 12 disciples (Luke 
6:12-13), and finally the three disciples (Peter, James, John) are those who are brought up 
to resemble the image of Jesus.”>° Calling people the crowd means they have not yet 
reached the stage of devotion. As a person grows in faith a lived ministry they move 
through the stages of crowd, disciples, twelve disciples, and finally three disciples. 

A band is a group of those in the category of “three disciples.” The band is made 
up of those who perform all the duties of a believer, such as regular worship, prayer, 
devotion, service, and relief. The band is a group worthy of spiritual battle.>° 

Pastor Jang highlights that the band meets first to pursue perfection as Christians. 
He asked how people can be perfect Christians. It is by following and resembling the 
image of Jesus. Pastor Jang describes the image of Jesus as one who thinks and acts like 
Jesus and embarrasses the souls of the unbelievers, so they believe in Jesus Christ. 
Second, the band ministry seeks the unification of the church organization. The members 
of the band are the same age and gender who gather together to share Bible study and the 


fellowship of one another. Through this they can heal the wounds of the heart for each 


4 Han Chang Lim, “Baendeumdghoe peuldgeulaem mdghoeui yagjeom geugbog” [Band Ministry 
Overcame the Weaknesses in the Program], Kookmin Ilbo, January 30, 1999, accessed April 15, 2022, 
http://news.kmib.co.kr/article/viewDetail.asp?newsClusterNo= 01100201. 19990130000002601. 
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other and promote maturity through intimate formation time, worship and praising time, 
sharing the words of God, and praying for one another. This dramatically helps the 
church organization. Third, the band ministry helps with the division of roles in the large 
church body. The leaders of the band take care of ministry like visiting and serving in the 
community. This frees the pastor to manage the leaders and prepare sermons. Pastor Jang 
said, “Wesley’s band is effectively an ‘ecclesioloa in ecclesia,” which means “church 
within a church.” The band leaders must receive strict and regular training.°’ Pastor Jang 
concentrated on the band ministry as his ministry.** The perfecting of Christians in the 
bands moved from personal holiness to social holiness. Finally, this achieves the 
movement of Wesley, where social holiness influences and transforms the community.*° 
The band ministry at the Jesus Village church has three essential structures: 
1) Loving God: worship service ministry, 2) Loving neighbors: social service ministry, 
and 3) Discipleship: raising leaders for the band ministry.’ The band church equips the 
congregation members to mature in communication with each other and outside the 
church.°! The most important band ministry at the church is that the leaders of the 


congregation, not the pastors, are raised to care for newcomers like a shepherd.® The 


7 Lim, “Baendeumdghoe peuldgeulaem mighoeui yagjeom geugbog” [Band Ministry Overcame 
the Weaknesses in the Program]. 
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band meetings allow them to become Christlike in meekness and reduce their fights in 
their marketplaces. 

The impact of the band ministry through the power of the Triune God allowed a 
former marketplace evil spot to become transformed to a holy movement. The band 
ministry brought not only personal holiness, but also increased social holiness through 
the Spirit of Jesus Christ.© 

This band ministry resulted in the practice of loving neighbor using the name 
“three L Spirit,’ which refers to the ministry of serving the world with Love of God, 
becoming the Light of the world, and saving the Lives of the dying souls.”* These 
concepts motivate international students at United to practice with others in order to 
experience deep love in their relationship with God. The experience of this love will 
flow, and they will share the pain of brothers and sisters in the cross-cultures which will 
fill their needs. In addition to being raised as spiritual leaders, they will reach others 


across the world and try to build them up as those who spread the light of life in Jesus 


Christ. 


Conclusion 
This band meeting, called Banden, was originally a system used by the Moravians 
of Herrnhut for a more intimate pursuit of Christian perfection and was specifically 
linked to the revival movement that reached England and the American colonies. After 


John Wesley experienced the assurance of his salvation in his famous “heart-warming” 


63 Jang, Yesuma-eul iyagi [The Story of Jesus Village Church], 200-201. 
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event at Aldersgate Street on May 24, 1738, he visited Herrnhut. John Wesley and Peter 


Bohler, a Moravian missionary in England, had earlier started working together on the 
Fetter Lane Society.© His work with Fetter Lane, his salvation experience, and his 
exposure to Banden in Herrnhut all contributed to the formation of Wesley’s bands that 
led to the Methodist revival. 

The band meeting model was recently adapted by Pastor Jang in S.K., which led 
to remarkable church transformation. Through the bands, Pastor Jang focused on the most 
important parts of ministry, including assurance of salvation and transformation of 
individuals and the society. People came to Christ, were settled into the church at an 
astounding rate, and congregation members were transformed. A United Korean alum 
noted from an interview with Pastor Jang on April 17, 2022: 

Pastor Jang is not interested in quantity, but quality of ministry. This church 

maintains a 1,500 person membership and attendance at the church. Since he 

started this band ministry in 1998, he has trained Korean pastors and ministers in 

band ministry who desire to revive and renew their churches and ministries. 
The pastors or ministers usually expect to grow when they invest in a special or unique 
program to apply to the congregation. However, the band meeting is not a church growth 
program; it is a methodology for pardoning each other’s sins, finding justification by 
faith, healing one another in love and unity, and transforming to give joy and peace. 

According to Moravian custom he had learned, Wesley gathered groups of about 


six people based on gender, age, and marital status. These formed groups of people who 


had similar circumstances and interests, which helped develop more intimate 


65 Watson and Kisker, The Band Meeting, 83-84. 
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relationships so that they could be closer and have deeper conversations. There, the 


members freely and honestly talked about the things that were negative in their lives, the 
things that were successful, and the honest state of their hearts. They could then 
intimately pray for and encourage each other. 

This detailed and close association gave the members a sense of community and 
family that had been lost due to industrialized society, and as a result, they bore the fruit 
of peace, joy, love, and zeal for good deeds. They were strengthened in love, and more 
effectively raised up to abound in all good works. When Wesley separated from the 
Fetter Lane Society, the Wesleyan band meetings pursued social holiness to transform 
one another and the community. The rules of the Band adopted on December 25, 1738 
focused on seeking Christians by growing in Christ while the rules of the Band-Societies 
of December 25, 1744, expanded their focus towards sanctification in the community 
through doing good and avoiding harm. The means of grace adopted in the band meetings 
led to transformational salvation, first through justification by faith and then through 
sanctification by holiness. When the degree of grace grows, the community also can be 
transformed to be holy. As an example, the Kookmin Ilbo newspaper reported the 
marketplace community grew in holiness because of the Jesus Village Church in Seoul, 
S.K. Watson and Kisker captured this vision succinctly: “God forgives sin ... and 


keeping the sin in our lives within humanly respectable limits is very important.”°7 


°7 Watson and Kisker, The Band Meeting, 25. 
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Application to the International Students at United 


Wesley’s band meeting concept is the basis for the “global holy band” of this 
DMin project. The “global holy band” intends to decrease the culture gap between and 
improve the intercultural communication skills of the participants resulting in a loving 
and uniting way. The concept of Wesley’s band meeting is applied in the “global holy 
band” encouraging international students to grow closer to God, closer to each other, and 
see the commonality of Christian culture that can help them overcome difficulties with 
differences in race and ethnic cultures. The purpose of the band meeting is to seek social 
holiness together in their community. 

The “global holy band” is rooted in Wesley’s band meeting. The participants are 
led to share problems related to their cultural limitations, conduct deep conversations, and 
connect with God and others. The grace of God can bring healing and understanding to 
the international students at United through spiritual formation in the “global holy band” 
just like that which would occur in a band meeting. 

International students at United who have cultural limitations can attend a six- 
week “global holy band” that develops cross-cultural communication skills through 
spiritual formation. In this “global holy band” they share their own experience and reflect 
on cultural barriers in the weekly journaling assignments. They are taught about Western 
culture, share each other’s cultures, and hear talks from international alumni who have 
experienced cross-cultural obstacles in their communities. Participants incorporate more 


understanding in their experiences at United through this six-week “global holy band.” 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The theme of this DMin project is unity in diversity. It addresses how the 
international students having cultural problems at United can improve their cross-cultural 
communication skills through spiritual formation. John Wesley scholar, David Lowes 
Watson, says of the theology of John Wesley that “his theology is very straight forward 
and down to earth, and for a good reason.” Watson claims that “John Wesley was an 
evangelist, and true evangelists are always in touch with the world.”! “Catholic Spirit” is 
a good example of this practical theology and, as one of Wesley’s forty-four standard 
sermons, is the most frequently cited Wesley sermon by Christians today.” 

John Wesley's sermon, “Catholic Spirit,” describes an important theme in the 
theological foundations of this project. In Wesley’s theology, catholic spirit leads us to 
love each other, even those who have different thoughts, feelings, cultures, languages, 
and needs in the world. In this sermon, Wesley states that “catholic love is a catholic 


spirit.’”? 
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What is the catholic spirit that John Wesley describes? Above all, the catholic 


spirit is not based on being tolerant of other religious views or “speculative 
latitudinarianism.”* This does not mean that the catholic spirit is indifferent to all other 
views. Even though the doctrine deviates from the principles, it does not mean that the 
heart should be unsettled and shaken.° Although the catholic spirit is not a pragmatic 
latitudinarianism, or a way of dealing with religious opinions or doctrines practically, it is 
not indifferent to public worship and other attitudes toward worship. A truly spiritual 
person will be centered in the sanctuary discerning what would be most acceptable in 
God’s sight and worshiping God in spirit and truth (Jn. 4:24). 

According to Wesley, catholic spirit is not theoretical latitudinarianism while also 
being completely different from true conformism.° A person of true catholic spirit knows 
the important principles of Christian doctrine.’ Wesley suggested that we first need to 
establish the truth of the Gospel of Jesus Christ to have catholic spirit. This is the 
argument that the Gospel of Jesus Christ should not be mixed with other religious claims. 

Wesley accepted differing opinions and different forms of worship, but he could 
not accept them as a member of the church if the Word of God was not proclaimed and 
the basic tenants of Christianity were not believed. Wesley wanted the church to be 
united even if there were differences in secondary doctrines, ways of worship, and other 


“opinions.” Opinions are those ideas and practices of various faithful Christians that may 


4 John Wesley, “Catholic Spirit,” Wesley’s Standard Sermon: Nine Additional Sermons, vol. 2, ed. 
H. Edward Sugden (London, UK: The Epworth Press, 1961), 142. 


> Randy L. Maddox, “Opinion, Religion and ‘Catholic Spirit’: John Wesley on Theological 
Integrity,” The Asbury Theological Journal, Vol. 47 No.1 (Spring 1992), 64-65. 
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be different from one another but do not strike at the heart of the essential tenants of the 
Christian faith. The goal for Wesley was to fulfill God's will and realize universal love by 
accepting various opinions on the premise that we have the same faith in professing Jesus 
Christ as our Savior.® 

Wesley also said that anyone with catholic spirit knows how to praise and exalt 
God. The person praises God for allowing us the knowledge of God. As a member of 
God's kingdom, as a co-participant of the kingdom of God, and as an heir of the eternal 
kingdom of God, a person knows how to love.’ 

This chapter explores Wesley’s term “catholic spirit” in detail and how catholic 
spirit is generated. This research explores the way Wesley describes catholic spirit in his 
sermon of the same name. This research explains why catholic spirit as defined by John 
Wesley is important as a theological foundation to the “global holy band” concept. 
Moreover, this issue supports how the international students can improve their cross- 


cultural communication skills through spiritual formation at United. 


8 Ted A. Campbell, Wesleyan Beliefs (Nashville, TN: Kingswood Books, 2010), 255-256. 
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Foundations of John Wesley’s Catholic Spirit 


Terms of John Wesley’s Catholic Spirit 

Many people are familiar with the image of the “catholic” as a Roman Catholic, 
but this is a false perception. The word “catholic” means unity and tolerance in this form. 
The term “catholic” comes from the Greek Ka06A0c and translates to mean “universal.” It 
is evident that this is the way to use “catholic” as meaning universal when reciting the 
Apostles Creed in Wesleyan communities: !° 


...I believe in the Holy Spirit, the holy catholic church, the communion of saints, 
the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the body, and the life everlasting. 


In this case, “catholic” refers to the true Christian church of all times and all places, not a 
particular denomination.!! 

In Wesley's Standard Sermons, editor Edward H. Sugden clarifies the language of 
catholic spirit in John Wesley’s sermon “Catholic Spirit.” 


In the earliest Christian usage the Catholic Church meant the Church as a whole, 
in contradistinction to local and individual churches; then it came to mean the 
orthodox Church as opposed to heretical bodies; and the original Church as 
opposed to schismatics. When the Great Schism took place between the Eastern 
and Western Churches, the Western assumed the title ‘Catholic’ and the Eastern 
‘Orthodox.’ Hence at the time of the Reformation the Roman Church retained the 
title Catholic as contrasted with the Protestant, Reformed, and Lutheran Churches. 
The Protestants, however, claimed to be still part of the Catholic or Universal 
Church, and in the early seventeenth century in England the older Church was 
distinguished as Roman Catholic; and this is still its legal title throughout the 
British Empire. The Church of England always claimed to be part of the Catholic 
Church, and this position was in the teaching of the leaders of the Oxford 
Movement of the mid-nineteenth century. 


‘0 Campbell, Wesleyan Beliefs, 256. 


'l “Anostles’ Creed,” Christian Reformed Church, accessed October 7, 2022, 
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The Catholic Church is the whole body of Christin people throughout the world, 
including all the various denominations into which they are divided. The phrase 
‘the catholic spirit’ is thus the spirit which regards as fellow Christians all who 
love the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Catholic spirit means not just that Christians are to love the Lord Jesus Christ but 
are also mandated to love each other. Henry H. Knight III, a professor of Wesleyan 
studies from St. Paul School of Theology in Kansas City, insists that Wesley’s sermon on 
catholic spirit could be seen as a watershed statement to support the unity of Christians. 
Knight emphasizes that Wesley describes in detail that we are “united in love for one 
another.”’!? 

John Wesley’s brother, Charles Wesley, also used this theme in his hymn 
“Catholic Love”, based on his brother’s “Catholic Spirit” sermon.” !* Part of this hymn 
reads: 

Weary of all this wordy strife, 

These notions, forms, and modes, and names, 

To Thee, the way, the Truth, the Life 

Whose love my simple heart inflames, 


Divinity taught, at last I fly 
With Thee and Thine to live and die.!° 


2 Edward H. Sugden, “Catholic Spirit,” in Wesley’s Standard Sermons, 142. 

'3 Henry H. Knight II, “Wesley on a ‘Catholic Spirit’,” Wesleyan Perspective (April 9, 2009), 1. 

‘4 Campbell, Wesleyan Beliefs, 256. 

‘5 Albert Outler states, “This sermon was republished separately in 1755 (and again in 1770), with 
an appended hymn by Charles Wesley (seven six-line stanzas) on ‘Catholic Love’,” See Albert C. Outler, 


“Catholic Spirit,” in The Works of John Wesley: Sermons II, 34-70, Vol 2, ed. Albert C. Outler (Nashville: 
TN, Abingdon Press, 1985), 80. 
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Historical Background of Catholic Spirit. 


John Wesley preached about the concept of catholic spirit from the perspective of 
unity. In August 1749, Wesley, Howell Harris, and George Whitefield met to have a 
special conference over a theological issue and the question of “how far can we unite 
with each other?”!® Although they agreed on the key principles of the Christian faith, 
they had doctrinal differences on the issues of justification and predestination. Because of 
these differences Harris and Whitefield disputed Wesley's leadership. 

After this conference to discuss the union of Christian denominations, Wesley 
went to Ireland accompanied by his brother Charles. In Dublin, John Wesley published 
“A Short Address to the Inhabitants of Ireland Occasioned by Some Late Occurrences.” 
In this book, he describes and illustrates how Methodists should strive to be more open- 
minded to those who promote virtue and holiness. Similarly, Wesley’s “Letter to a 
Roman Catholic” and his sermon “Catholic Spirit” call for being open-minded regarding 
matters of “opinions” and understanding that the love of God is essential to the Christian 
gospel.!” 

His effort for unifying different Christian denominations was expressed in the 
1749 conference. He called for general union of the societies with the spirit of love. 
Wesley also proposed that the Anglican church should be the mother church and London 


Society should be the one who organized the other societies. The minutes from the past 


‘6 Richard P.Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called Methodists, 2™ edition (Nashville, 
TN:Abingdon Press, 2013), 191. 
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meetings were now transferred to London. The conference of 1749 was also remarkable 


because it was the first time to publish Minutes from past meetings. '® 


Scriptures on Catholic Spirit 


Main text on Catholic Spirit by John Wesley 

According to the introduction commendatory on John Wesley’s sermon by Albert 
C. Outler, Wesley used the term “catholic spirit” widely. However, Outler discovered 
three recorded instances of Wesley preaching the sermon, “Catholic Spirit,” on 
November 23, 1740, September 8, 1749, and November 3, 1749.!° The sermon, however, 
was published in Wesley’s standard sermons and therefore was widely read. 

Wesley approaches the theological concept of “catholic spirit” through 2 Kings 
10:15.7° In this verse, Jehu questioned Jehonadab’s heart, but did not ask anything about 
Jehonadab's opinion. He left Jehonadab to act on his own terms, and no one disputed this 
decision. Here, Jehu asks, "Are you in accord with me, as I am with you?" The meaning 
of the question is whether your heart is in a right relationship with God. Whatever you 
do, whether in words or actions, are you doing all things for God (Col. 3:17)? Is your 
heart inclined toward your neighbor as you also love everyone as yourself? In addition, 


are you showing love in action? Here, Wesley emphasizes that we should love one 


'8 Heitzenrater, People Called Methodists, 195. 
'° Outler, The Works of John Wesley Sermons IT, 80. 


20 “And when he [Jehu] was departed thence, he lighted on Jehonadab the son of Rechab coming 
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another even in our disagreements over opinions, overcoming these obstacles when we 
practice God's commandment of love. However, there should be agreement with one 
another over the essentials of our faith so that we become one in accomplishing God's 
will.?! 

Wesley focuses on the words of 2 Kings 10: 15, “Is thine heart right, as my heart 
is with thy heart,” then “give me thine hand.” Wesley adds, “we cannot think alike,” and 
asks, “May we not love alike?” Wesley goes on to say, 


But although a difference in opinions or modes of worship may prevent an entire 
external union, yet need it prevent our union in affection? Though we cannot 
think alike, may we not love alike? May we not be of one heart, though we are not 
of one opinion? Without all doubt, we may. Herein all the children of God may 
unite, notwithstanding these smaller differences. These remaining as they are, 
they may forward one another in love and in good works.” 


Knight interprets that Wesley focused on “heart” over “opinions,” in other words, 
“Wesley is emphasizing experience over doctrine, but Wesley clearly describes ‘catholic 
spirit’ in his sermon about who God is, who Jesus Christ is, and through God and Jesus 
Christ how we know God by faith. Also, how we seek God’s will to act and practice 
God’s love to neighbors even enemies.” 7? Wesley writes, 


Is thy faith energoumene di' agapes, --filled with the energy of love? Dost thou 
love God (I do not say "above all things," for it is both an unscriptural and an 
ambiguous expression, but) "with all thy heart, and with all thy mind, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy strength?" Dost thou seek all thy happiness in him 
alone? And dost thou find what thou seekest? Does thy soul continually "magnify 
the Lord, and thy spirit rejoice in God thy Savior?" having learned "in everything 
to give thanks, dost thou find "it is a joyful and a pleasant thing to be thankful?" Is 
God the centre of thy soul, the sum of all thy desires? Art thou accordingly laying 
up thy treasure in heaven, and counting all things else dung and dross? hath the 


*1John Wesley, Wesley’s Standard Sermon: Nine Additional Sermons, vol. 2, ed. Edward H. 
Sugden (London, UK: The Epworth Press, 1961), 129-130. 
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love of God cast the love of the world out of thy soul? Then thou art "crucified to 
the world;" thou art dead to all below; and thy "life is hid with Christ in God.”* 


Do you show your love by your works? While you have time as you have 

opportunity, do you in fact "do good to all men," neighbors or strangers, friends 

or enemies, good or bad? Do you do them all the good you can; endeavoring to 
supply all their wants; assisting them both in body and soul, to the uttermost of 
your power? --If thou art thus minded, may every Christian say, yea, if thou art 
but sincerely desirous of it, and following on till thou attain, then "thy heart is 
right, as my heart is with thy heart.” 

Knight expresses that “the doctrinal beliefs noted here are not the ‘opinions’ that 
divide Christians but essential ones that unite them.” He also says that Wesley does not 
decide between experience and doctrine.”° Like Jehu and Jehonadab in 2 Kings 10:15, 
people today can have their own unique views. As humans are limited, they can only 
know "partially" about everything, and thereby can have a wide variety of opinions about 
life and religion. People live believing that each opinion they have is always right, but no 
one should be convinced that all of their opinions are correct. Thus, even though persons 
believe all their opinions are right, they also recognize that some of their opinions may 
not be right, they just do not know which ones, thus they should have a sense of humility 


and understanding about their opinions and the opinions of others. More than ever, 


Wesley's catholic spirit is needed in today's times with diverse cultures. 


4 Wesley, “Catholic Spirit”, Works, 88. 
25 Wesley, “Catholic Spirit”, Works, 89. 
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Main Ideas of Catholic Spirit 


Love is the Key Word of Catholic Spirit 

Chanseok Lee, a systemic theology professor of the South Korean Methodist 
related Hyupsung University, emphasized the identity of Methodism as seeking love. Dr. 
Lee cited the Pauline interpretation: “For in Christ Jesus neither circumcision nor 
uncircumcision has any value. The only thing that counts is faith expressing itself through 
love.” (Gal. 5:6). It came not from faith, but faith by love. Moreover, the practice of love 
of God and neighbor can achieve sanctification and it is part of the Methodist identity. 
Lee cited the sermon “Catholic Spirit” that he believed said all can be achieved through 
love.”” Wesley addresses in this sermon that “For love alone gives the title to this 
character: catholic love is a catholic spirit.”78 

Wesley emphasizes several times that love in the Scriptures supports his 
understanding of catholic spirit. For example, “love one to another” (John 13:34-35), “we 
should love one another” (1 John 3:11), “Beloved, let us love one another: for love is of 
God. He that loveth not, knoweth not God; for God is love” (1 John 4:7-8), and “Not that 


we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins. 


Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought also to love one another (4:10-11).”?° 


27 Chanseok Lee, “Gamligyohde jeongchesedng-gwa ekyumenijeum: giddggyo dawdnjuuileul 
hyanghayeo” [Methodist Identity and Ecumenism: Towards Christian Pluralism], Discipleship Ministries 
The United Methodist Church, July 2021, accessed October 8,2022, 
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Furthermore, Wesley proclaims four methods of how we are to love fellow 
Christians by using himself as the object of that love. First, “love me. And that not only 
as thou lovest all mankind; not only as thou lovest thine enemies or the enemies of God, 
those that hate thee, that ‘despitefully use thee, and persecute thee’.”*° He continues with 
“love me (but in a higher degree than thou dost the bulk of mankind) with the love that is 
‘long-suffering and kind’.” It means to love other Christians, even those opposed to your 
opinions. 

Second, “commend me to God in all thy prayers; wrestle with him in my behalf, 
that he would speedily correct what he sees amiss, and supply what is wanting in me.”?! 
It demands we pray from the heart which is full of the love of God and others. Wesley’s 
sermon clearly teaches to pray for “a stronger view of the love of God in Christ Jesus that 
we may more steadily walk by faith, not by sight; and more earnestly grasp eternal 
life.””32 

Third, “provoke me to love and to good works”*? Wesley addresses our soul’s 
health that it may be maintained and built up in love by others so to make us most useful 
to God. We are to encourage one another, even when we have different opinions. 

Last, when we love another, our attitude is not in word, but indeed in truth.*4+ We 
are to love others in service. In the Gospel of Matthew, this practice is defined: 


Jesus said unto him, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and great commandment. 


3° Wesley, “Catholic Spirit,” Works, 90. 
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And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbors as thyself” (Matt. 


22:37-39 KJV). 

Three Principles of Catholic Spirit 

Wesley describes three principles of catholic spirit in his sermon. First, “a catholic 
spirit is not speculative latitudinarianism.”*> In his sermon, Wesley refers to being ready 
to listen to other opinions. However, this is not permission to seek another religion. Of 
course, we can open our ears to hear whatever opposite views are given. In order to do 
this process with catholic spirit, Wesley proclaims the first step is we are required to learn 
the gospel of Christ. To be grounded in the true faith of Jesus Christ is critical to being 
truly able to listen to differing opinions. Wall notes that Wesley does not mention 
catholic spirit as merely religious, but that “the hallmark of Wesley’s catholicism is 
ethical.” In other words, Wall states that “the formation of disciples within one particular 
worshiping community that most effectively mediates their encounters with God is the 
capacity to love all others.”°° God creates the image of harmony within the gospel of 
Christ. 

Second, Wesley explains that “a catholic spirit is not any kind of practical 
latitudinarianism.” Wesley describes this as meaning not being divisive over modes of 
public worship or externally performing liturgical acts. Wesley addresses this portion in 
detail. 

Far from being an help thereto, it would, so long as it remained, be an 
unspeakable hindrance to the worshipping of God in spirit and in truth. But the 


man of a truly catholic spirit, having weighed all things in the balance of the 
sanctuary, has no doubt, no scruple at all, concerning that particular mode of 


35 Wesley, “Catholic Spirit,” Wesley ’s Standard Sermons, 141. 
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worship wherein he joins. He is clearly convinced, that this manner of 
worshipping God is both scriptural and rational. He knows none in the world 
which is more scriptural, none which is more rational. Therefore, without 
rambling hither and thither, he cleaves close thereto, and praises God for the 
opportunity of so doing.°7 


Sugden cites the term ‘latitudinarianism,’ as when Anglicans misconstrued that Wesley 
insisted that all religions are equal. Wesley calls this interpretation “the spawn of hell.”*® 
However, catholic spirit is not practical latitudinarianism, meaning the manner of 
worship is not important, but only that opinions can differ regarding the style of worship. 

Third, “catholic spirit is not indifference to all congregations.”*° In this sermon, 
Sugden claims that Wesley employs “congregation” to mean “denomination.” Wesley 
separately uses this term in the phrase “the visible Church of Christ is a congregation of 
faithful men” in Article XIX.*° Knight concludes that Wesley insistently contradicts that 
“catholic spirit implies either a ‘speculative’ or ‘practical latitudinarianism’.” Knight 
asserts Wesley proclaims the principal that catholic spirit allows people to be united as 
one to believe and be most faithful to Jesus Christ and be part of a congregation which is 
joined to beliefs and practices of worship modes different from other congregations’ 
opinions.*! Wesley has a theological perspective on how the different denominations 
relate to each other as he writes in his journal on Sunday May 18", 1788: 

Look all round you, you cannot be admitted into the Church, or society of the 


Presbyterians, Anabaptists, Quakers, or any others, unless you hold the same 
opinions with them, and adhere to the same mode of Worship. ... Now, I do not 


37 Wesley, “Catholic Spirit,” Wesley’s Standard Sermons, 142. 
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know any other religious society, either ancient or modern, wherein such livery of 
conscience is now allowed, or has been allowed, since the age of the Apostles. 
Here is our glorying; and a glorying peculiar to us. What society shares it with 


us?42 

From his Journal on May 18, the meaning of religion is not current with other 
religions like Muslims and Hinduism, but it is different denominations from Methodism. 
This supporting evidence shows again that this catholic spirit is not a connected religious 
issue, but ethical.*? Maddox stands firm that “indeed, Wesley suggested that one cannot 
develop a truly catholic spirit without first learning the basic elements of the gospel of 


Christ.’’“4 


Experience on Catholic Spirit 


Practice of Catholic Spirit 

Wesley’s catholic spirit spotlights how we practice universal love even though we 
may have different opinions or religious denominational cultures in the way we worship 
God. This may even include variations on the practice of the Sacraments of baptism, and 
communion. In his journal entry on May 18, 1788, Wesley writes: 

The Methodists alone do not insist on your holding this or that opinion; but they 


think and let think. Neither do they impose any particular mode of worship; but 
you may continue to worship in your former manner, be it what it may.* 


#2 Wesley, The Journal of John Wesley, ed. Elisabeth Jay (Oxford, UK: Oxford University Press, 
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His sermon, “Catholic Spirit,” also mentions the manner of baptism and communion. 
I dare not, therefore, presume to impose my mode of worship on any other. I 
believe it is truly primitive and apostolical: but my belief is no rule for another. I 
ask not, therefore, of him with whom I would unite in love, Are you of my 
church, of my congregation? Do you receive the same form of church 
government, and allow the same church officers, with me? Do you join in the 
same form of prayer wherein I worship God? I inquire not, Do you receive the 
supper of the Lord in the same posture and manner that I do? nor whether, in the 
administration of baptism, you agree with me in admitting sureties for the 
baptized, in the manner of administering it; or the age of those to whom it should 
be administered. Nay, I ask not of you (as clear as I am in my own mind), whether 
you allow baptism and the Lord's supper at all. Let all these things stand by: we 
will talk of them, if need be, at a more convenient season, my only question at 
present is this, ‘Is thine heart right, as my heart is with thy heart?’*° 
As he describes in his sermon and journal, disagreements are naturally a part of 
human interaction. For instance, there is the scriptural example of Acts 15 regarding the 
dispute between Paul and Peter regarding the inclusion of Jews. Wesley's idea is that 
disagreements should be handled in a loving manner and that it is ok to "agree to 
disagree" if the matter is not essential to our faith. In today’s churches, traditional versus 
non-traditional worship or what and how many instruments used at the worship service is 
not essential. One example of unity as described by Wesleyan scholar Ted Campbell is 
the practice of “open communion” as an expression of catholic love in the Wesleyan 
community.*7 
Regarding baptism, Sugden expresses that “The Anglican and Presbyterian and 


Independent Churches hold that the methods of immersion, affusion, and sprinkling are 


all valid; and that the infant children of members of the Church are proper subjects of 


46 Wesley, “Catholic Spirit,” Works, 86-7. 
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Baptism. This is the view taken by the modern Methodist Church. The Quakers denied 


the obligation of any Sacraments.”’** Wesley insists that even these issues are “smaller 
points.” He states, “I believe infants ought to be baptized, and this may be done either by 
dipping or sprinkling. If you are otherwise persuaded, be so still, and follow your own 
persuasion.” 

Recently the church has become more global, which causes struggles to stay 
together. Wesley concludes that his primary concern involves the “essential beliefs of the 
Christian faith,” especially God’s way of salvation. *° In “Catholic Spirit,” Wesley 
acknowledged the diversity of doctrines, systems, and opinions. Although Wesley 
advocated the catholic spirit for the unity of the Church in diversity, he did not give up 
the truth. Giving up the truth for unity destroys unity itself.*! 

This unity of the church can refer to the ecumenical movement. Lee points out 
that Wesley was a pioneer of the ecumenical movement whose purpose was to overcome 
the conflicts between diverse denominations, but not through uniformity. This is more 
about harmony in being united. At this point, Lee notes that Wesley could be thought of 
as advocating “Christian pluralism” through the wide lens.** However, this language is 
too unlimited and wide and strikes against the heart of Christian essentials. The core 
belief, Jesus as our only Savior, is absolutely an essential tenet of faith. As a result, we 


bless one another based on the gospel of Jesus Christ. Through this text, we have a need 


48 Sugden, Wesley’s Standard Sermons, 136. 
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for a "take my hand" option regarding opinion. However, there is also the need of not 


being "unequally yoked" regarding essentials of Christian faith. 


Application to International Students at United Theological Seminary 

In the student body of the international students at United, there are different 
denominations and nations and cultures. Especially, some conservative Asian students 
have asked why we allow all people to take Holy Communion. Because their 
conservative denomination may approve only those who are baptized to receive 
communion. At United when they attend chapel that has open communion anyone can 
receive communion. This is not true in all denominations. International students need to 
understand other denominations’ communion “opinions.” They may need to open their 
minds to different thoughts and opinions even though they may exist in contrast to theirs. 
In addition, they may consider how they accept different worship modes and diverse 
baptism methods according to different denominations. Indeed, United’s student body 


represents more than 30 different denominations.** 


Conclusion 
Wesley’s “catholic spirit” does not refer to the Roman Catholic Church as a 
denomination, but instead to universal love. Essentially, Wesley’s idea of catholic spirit 
embraces an open mind to work with other denominations but also be firm with 


fundamental Christian integrity. This means universal love, but not universalism. 


33 “Why United?”, United Theological Seminary, accessed November 2, 2022, 
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Wesley’s sermon “Catholic Spirit” teaches tolerance towards other Christians 
who have different cultural, racial, and ideological backgrounds. Further, he implores 
Methodists to be united in the love of Christ. Wesley’s “Catholic Spirit” also asks 
Methodists to continue their fundamental faith matters of Methodism while keeping an 
open mind and be charitable towards other denominations. In fact, he says we should be 
careful about examining other denominations when questioning their opinions. Through 
careful examination of one’s faith, Wesley believes we should become tolerant and 
open-minded towards other Christians. Ultimately, John Wesley’s legacy of Catholic 
Spirit is the ideal way for us to enhance our cross- cultural communication skills towards 
international students at United. It is through Christ’s love that we can transcends race, 


culture, and socio-economic background and become sisters and brothers of Christ. 


“Catholic Spirit” for the International Students at United Theological Seminary 

Based on the theological foundation, John Wesley's “Catholic Spirit” is used in 
this DMin project to help foster improved communication. United’s international students 
of different theological perspectives, denominational background, and race are 
encouraged to move away from conflict and disagreement with others toward Jesus 
Christ with “unity and love” in the catholic spirit. Even if there are differences in 
doctrine, sacrament, or methods of worship that hinder unity, and even if there are small 
differences of opinion, the international students are children of God and are united in 
that essential way. 

In addition, the international students’ love of God works in conjunction to solve 


communication, racial, political, and economic problems while they are in the U.S., 
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which will help expand the kingdom of God. Wall insists that the catholic spirit is “the 


motive of ecumenical conversations with other religious and Christian traditions ... [and] 
‘work of diversity,’ cued as it often is by the ever-expanding theological, social, 
economic, and political fractures within the body of Christ.” Of course, it is not 
acceptable to worship other gods, but Wall focuses on the motivation of worldviews as 
extended Methodism so it can be “an inheritance of Wesley’s catholic spirited 


Christianity.”>4 


54 Wall, “A Paratextual Approach to Wesley’s Sermons,” 147. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


The interdisciplinary foundation of this project is cross-cultural communication 
with anthropological insights. Anthropology is the study of what makes us human. It is 
divided into four domains, one of which is cultural anthropology. Cultural anthropology 
explores how humans think and how they interact with one another in the various places 
they live.! Paul G. Hiebert, a missiological anthropologist, clearly describes his approach 
to the study of anthropology as “not an objective analysis of human cultures, but 
autobiographies of the personal pilgrimages of anthropologists entering other cultures.” 
The study of anthropology can lead to accepting other people and cultures and 
understanding different cultures worldwide. 

In this project of understanding and supporting the international students who 
have cross-cultural obstacles with others from different cultures at United, cultural 
anthropology is not sufficient to improve cross-cultural communication. As times goes 


by, communication strategies and practices have more challenges and must be applied 


! “What is Anthropology?” American Anthropological Association, accessed November 13, 2022, 
https://www.americananthro.org/AdvanceY ourCareer/Content.aspx ?ItemNumber=2 150. 


> Paul G. Hiebert, Anthropological Reflections on Missiological Issues (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker 
Books, 1994), 66. 
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interculturally more today. As a result, the concept of cross-cultural communication is 

defined as follows: 
Cross cultural communication thus refers to the communication between people 
who have differences in any one of the following: styles of working, age, 
nationality, ethnicity, race, gender, sexual orientation, etc. Cross cultural 
communication can also refer to the attempts that are made to exchange, 
negotiate and mediate cultural differences by means of language, gestures and 
body language. It is how people belonging to different cultures communicate 
with each other. 4 

The cross-cultural communication theory of David J. Hesselgrave, a scholar of Missions 

and Anthropology, is used to lead the international students at United to improve not only 

their understanding of their own and other cultures but also to a more comfortable level 

of communication with people who have different cultures. 

The cross-cultural communication theory by Hesselgrave is composed of seven 
dimensions:> 1) Worldviews — ways of perceiving the world, 2) Cognitive Process — ways 
of thinking, 3) Linguistic Forms — ways of expressing ideas, 4) Behavior Patterns — ways 
of acting, 5) Social Structure — ways of interacting, 6) Media — Influence ways of 
channeling the message, and 7) Motivational Resources — ways of deciding. These 
dimensions are used to show how to explore the framework for communication with 
other cultures in necessary cross-cultural interaction through the Gospel. They support 


this DMin project on the development of communication skills with multiple foundations. 


In the long run by the research of this director for international students, three principles 


3 David J. Hesselgrave, Communicating Christ Cross-Culturally: An Introduction to Missionary 
Communication (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan Publishing House, 1991), 145. 


4 “Cross-cultural communication”, Communication Theory, accessed November 13, 2022, 
https://www.communicationtheory.org/cross-cultural-communication/. 


> Hesselgrave, Communicating Christ Cross-Culturally, 164. 
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will best assist and support the development of cross-cultural communication for 
international students at United using Hesslgrave’s cross-cultural communication theory. 
In the future, this model may be used as a strategy in a program for new 
international students’ cultural orientation. The three principles most applicable in cross- 
cultural communication theory are worldviews, the receptor-oriented approach, and 
contextualization. Receptor-oriented means understanding what others encounter and 
communicating accordingly.° Why do these three principles help to train the international 
students with issues communicating with others? Hesselgrave states that most people are 
not interested in examining their own particular worldview carefully.’ He cites that 
Charles Kraft, who was an American anthropologist and professor Emeritus of 
Anthropology and Intercultural Communication in the School of Intercultural Studies at 
Fuller Theological Seminary, emphasizes the receptor is the key participant in the cross- 
cultural communication and this communication should be “receptor- oriented”.® 
Ultimately, this cross-cultural communication framework is decoded, and the message 
delivered to others. Whoever can cross cultural boundaries may understand this message. 


This also could begin “the process of contextualization” to communicate interculturally.? 


© Kraft, Christianity in Culture, 116. 
T Hessselgrave, Communicating Christ Cross-Culturally, 165. 
8 Hessselgrave, Communicating Christ Cross-Culturally, 178. 


° Hessselgrave, Communicating Christ Cross-Culturally, 163-4. 
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Worldviews—Ways of Perceiving the World 


Foundations of Worldviews 

There are many complex and diverse definitions of the term “worldview”, but 
simply it can be used as “a view of the world.” The “world” includes not only the visible 
and apparent material world, but also the invisible, logical, aesthetic, mental and spiritual 
worlds. And “seeing” means not only seen with the eyes, but also recognizing oneself and 
the world around one, including the five senses and sometimes even the sixth sense. 1° 
Then, although the definition of worldview “view of the world” is simple, it includes a 
very comprehensive concept.!! 

The term of worldview as described by renowned Christian missiologist and 
anthropologist Paul G. Hiebert describes “worldview as the basic assumptions about 
reality which lie behind the beliefs and behavior of a culture.” !* Hesselgrave expresses 
that worldview categorizes the study of other cultures. He writes “the ways in which 
people see themselves appears to be so numerous from the very outset. And it is in 
‘relation to all else’, seems to be far too encompassing to be useful. The universe has 


proved to be a very large place indeed.” !? 


‘0 The sixth sense is described “an ability to know something without using the ordinary five 
senses of sight, hearing, smell, touch, and taste.” This definition came from the Cambridge Academic 
Dictionary, accessed November 19, 2022, https://dictionary.cambridge.org/us/dictionary/english/sixth- 
sense. 

'! Seung-hoon Yang, Gidédggyo segyegwan [Christian Worldview] (Seoul: CUP, 1999), 39. 

2 Hesselgrave, Communicating Christ Cross-Culturally, 198. 


'3 Hesselgrave, Communicating Christ Cross-Culturally, 199. 
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Culture and Worldviews 

It is imperative to examine how we explore the Gospel with respect to culture. 
Hiebert describes three types of relationship frames between the Gospel and Culture: 
“The Gospel Versus Culture,” “The Gospel in Culture,” and “The Gospel to Culture.” !4 
These frames will be explored in terms of ways Christians can view their relationship 
with the surrounding culture. 

Looking at Hiebert’s constructs, the first type, “The Gospel Versus Culture,” 
means the Gospel and the surrounding culture are in complete opposition to each other. 
The elements of human culture and the Gospel are in continual struggle and conflict in 
their relationship to each other. The second type, “The Gospel in Culture,” describes 
when the Gospel is expressed in the form of the culture. People cannot be separated from 
their cultural languages, symbols, and rituals. Therefore, the Gospel accepts uncritically 
all the elements of the surrounding culture. As people accept the Gospel, they keep all 
their cultural forms assuming that they are incarnated to be like Jesus Christ in their 
culture. The third type, “The Gospel to Culture,” is, according to Hiebert, the most 
helpful as it seeks to understand the culture but does not uncritically accept all the 
elements of the culture as being compatible with the biblical Gospel. Hiebert explains 
that “the Gospel calls all cultures to change. Just as Christ’s life was a condemnation of 


our sinfulness, so the kingdom of God stands in Judgment of all cultures.” !° 


'4 Paul G. Hiebert, Anthropological Insights for Missionaries (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 
1985),52-58. 


'S Hiebert, Anthropological Insights for Missionaries, 55. 
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Humans were created in the image of God and cultures were also created by God 
in relationship with humanity. Even though all cultures are ordered by the creation of 
God, human sin not only makes individuals fallen, but also causes elements of their 
culture to be fallen as well. Culture can be divided by “divine and demonic.”!® The 
Gospel reduces the corrupt culture and demands transformation to a new one that is fully 
compatible with biblical truths. Some elements of culture are compatible with the Gospel, 
but some are in opposition to the Gospel. The former can be incorporated into authentic 
Christianity while the latter must be transformed. Hesselgrave insists that “culture reflects 
the fallen state of humanity; in Christ humanity is redeemed and culture can be renewed 
so as to glorify God and promote His purpose.”!’ The Gospel is not a static 
transformation as cultures can rapidly change in each era. With this view, the changing 
culture must be understood, and the Gospel continually applied to either accept 


compatible changes or transform unbiblical changes. 


Transforming Worldviews 

Human culture changes in response to a wide variety of situations. Some of these 
situations are quite explosive catalysts. For example, this includes a war or a severe 
pandemic like the recent Corona Pandemic. As these things progress, there is a gradual 
erosion of existing values. This phenomenon challenges existing perceptions and 
transforms them. These catalysts result in a change in the worldview that is deeply 


embedded in the culture. A transformative worldview refers to changes that occur in the 


‘6 Hesselgrave, Communicating Christ Cross-Culturally, 104. 


'” Hesselgrave, Communicating Christ Cross-Culturally, 116. 
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worldview dimension of a particular society and its culture. It begins with the worldview, 
the core of culture, and spreads through the many veins and arteries of the visible 
subsystems. It touches all parts of the culture and brings about changes that adapt to the 
new assumptions. !® 

Various worldviews can be likened to colored lenses. People see themselves and 
their surroundings through those colored lenses. When a person has a unique view of the 
world, the lens gives objects their contrast and color. Moreover, since most people of a 
particular “tribe” are accustomed to the lens of the time that they wore them, it is very 
difficult to take them off to see the world with other lenses. !° 

The communicator must be sincere and have a learning attitude when trying to 
witness to the culture of the recipient. Recipients will make meaning of the message 
within the frame of their cultural reality. Therefore, the communicator must carefully 
word the message so that the receiver can understand it. In terms of the recipient's 
culture, most people's communication is limited by the points they get through their 
worldview. The same is true for the communicator. Moreover, the communicator must 
make efforts to understand the worldview of recipients from other cultures but is limited 
by his or her worldview until he or she is released within such a framework. This is 
where communication begins. 

Hesselgrave cites that “the gospel has supracultural validity.””° The term 


“supracultural” means “anything that has its source outside of culture and therefore 


'8 Charles H. Kraft, Anthropology for Christian Witness, trans. YoungKwon Ahn and DaeHyun 
Lee (Orbis, NY: Orbis Books, 1997), 872-873. 


'? Hesselgrave, Communicating Christ Cross-Culturally, 199-202. 


20 Hesselgrave, Communicating Christ Cross-Culturally, 110. 
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outside of any particular culture.” They are between “divine and demonic.” Hesselgrave 


further states, “The heavenly agents, Gospel, the Scriptures, the gift of the Spirit that 
leads to life and godliness come from God.”?! With this view, transforming 
communication through the Gospel means Jesus Christ, the Word of God can change 
international students’ worldviews. These transforming worldviews acknowledge depth 
that allows international students to understand diverse cultures and enables us to learn 


their needs. 22 


Receptor-oriented Approach 


Receptor-oriented in the Cross-Cultural Communication Stages 

Hesselgrave describes seven dimensions of cross-cultural communication. The 
first stage, worldviews, provides the foundation for the next step, the cognitive process of 
ways of thinking and knowing another culture in order to facilitate communication. This 
second stage focuses on educational and social function with opportunities to think 
differently. It means that normal people in disparate cultures can draw different 
conclusions through a different thought process.” 
The third stage is linguistic forms, ways of expressing ideas, and is related to how 


to deliver a message successfully to one another. This is a communication map. 


Language is more significant in given cultures to reflect ideas and meanings. 


*1 Hesselgrave, Communicating Christ Cross-Culturally, 103-104. 


2 Paul G. Hiebert, Transforming Worldviews: An Anthropological Understanding of How People 
Change (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 2008), 31. 


3 Hesslegrave, Communicating Christ Cross-Culturally, 165. 
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Furthermore, nonverbal factors are more demanding and used to support more or less 
hidden features and points of communication. Hesselgrave insists that careful and 
conscious attention to find nonverbal communication will result in positive interacting 
behavior patterns of a new culture. This stage reaches to the fourth, behavior pattern, 
which includes how people act within separate cultures. Therefore, communication may 
consider verbal and nonverbal factors when expressing ideas and behaving among new 
and distinct cultures. *4 

Communication’s basic principle is how the communicator delivers the message 
effectively and interacts with the receptor as well. Moreover, the purpose of 
communication is to make sure that the message that is said by the communicator is 
received in the same interpretation that the communicator intended for the receptor. This 
is called, “‘receptor-oriented communication.”*> Of course, the message from the 
communicator may influence the receptor, but the “receptor is more impressed with the 
communicator’s attitude toward himself/herself than with the message.””° And the 
communicator employs not only verbal communication but also nonverbal methods of 
communication to the message for the receptor. 

This process is where the communicators reach out to communicate impressively 
to the receptor. Charles H. Kraft, an American anthropologist, mentions that 
“communicators present messages via cultural forms (symbols) that stimulate within the 


receptor’s head meanings that each receptor shapes into the message that he or she 


4 Hesslegrave, Communicating Christ Cross-Culturally, 449. 


5 Kraft, Christianity in Culture: A Study in Biblical Theologizing in Cross-Cultural Perspective 
(Orbis, NY: Orbis Books, 2005), 115. 


26 Kraft, Christianity in Culture, 115. 
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ultimately hears.”?7 


This strategy definitely focuses on the receptor’s side in order to 
support more sufficient understanding of what the communicator says to the receptor. 
That is to say, this principle, “receptor-oriented”’, can bring people to identify how the 
communication can have the desired effect and influence the receptor. The meanings of 


the message are not in only words, but they are in the users of the message, that is, the 


communicator and receptor.”* 


Evolution/Development of Receptor-Oriented: Interacting Relationship 

The fourth stage of the cross-cultural communication theory, behavior patterns, 
could escalate to the fifth stage where social structures in communication may suddenly 
depend on the changing interacting patterns.”? In communication theory, why is the social 
domain important? There are two factors. First, human beings begin within cultures 
where they think, act, and so on. Second, human beings also come from societies where 
they have connections and relationships through interacting with one another. This 
process explains the term “enculturation and socialization.”*° 

Kraft insists that “the most impactful communication results from person-to 
person interaction.” Moreover, when the communicator and receptor interact with each 


other and share cultural, subcultural, linguistic, and experiential framework that can lead 


to more effective communication.*! Kraft expresses that the most fruitful communication 


27 Kraft, Christianity in Culture, 116. 
°8 Kraft, Christianity in Culture, 116. 
?° Hesselgrave, Communicating Christ Cross-Culturally, 452. 
3° Hesselgrave, Communicating Christ Cross-Culturally, 454. 


3! Kraft, Christianity in Culture, 117. 
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can happen when the communicator is a person of credibility and respect within their 


field of expertise. 

The credit or status of the communicator could also be realized from the 
relationship with the receptor. According to how the communicator is valued by the 
receptor, communication can have a greater impact. Another method to affect 
communication is when the receptor understands the messages as valid and the receptor 
relates specifically due to living in the area or location. In other words, similar settings 
enable them to have a more familiar relationship so that this communication is most 
effective. Especially, when the receptor finds “1) an ability to identify at least partially 
with the communicator and 2) the relevance of the message applies to his or her own 
life”, this communication is more productive and active.*? These strategies of the most 
effective communication skills concentrate on the receptor-oriented step. The receptor 
can start to discover who the communicator and the receptor are and seek the connection 


or relationship between the message and their own life.*? 


Contextualization 
During interaction to communicate more effectively, Kraft suggests that “the 
communicator and the receptor must be in a position to attach similar meanings to the 
symbols employed.” Here symbols mean “cultural forms by means of which people can 


communicate to derive their meanings totally from the frame of reference in which they 


3? Kraft, Christianity in Culture, 118. 


33 Kraft, Christianity in Culture, 118. 
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participate.” ** In order to guide cross-cultural communication toward effective results, 
the communicator must identify and learn the receptor’s cultural symbols. After 
interacting with each other, cross-cultural communication will lead to the next level, 
which is ways of channeling the message. Hesselgrave describes that particularly cross- 
cultural communication could utilize the media, drama, ritual, music, dance, and other 
cultural symbols to diagnose the shared meanings. Mass media is one of the 
contemporary communication forms and it is significant to formulate the message that is 
being conveyed.*> For instance, Korean-pop music, drama, and films and other cultural 
entertainment channels, which are fundamental to connect internal cultures, are a bridge 
to open a conversation to learn diverse cultural contexts because the global village can 
know each other via Netflix, You Tube, social media platforms and channels even as 
human beings struggled with the global pandemic. 

Human beings with diverse cultures are informed and make various decisions 
based upon their diverse cultural contexts. Hesselgrave introduces an example of how 
American missionaries are able to deliver the Gospel message to the Chinese despite 
having cultural differences with Confucianism and Chinese culture. For example, the 
Confucian culture in China emphasizes ‘filial piety' towards one's parents. That is why 
ancestor worship is so important. The Bible also emphasizes in Ephesians: “Honor your 
parents.” Which is also in the Ten Commandments. Christianity also values filial piety to 


parents. 


34 Kraft, Christianity in Culture, 118. 


35 Hesselgrave, Communicating Christ Cross-Culturally, 527, 549. 
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In other cultures, it is not necessarily important to discuss decisions. Rather, the 
important thing is to understand each other and discuss preparation and actions. In order 
for missionaries to convey messages where there are cultural differences, it is first 
important to know their cultural forms and symbols. It is more important to understand 
the context and situation of other cultures. *° 

Like this case, cultural context is an important factor to “determine the meaning 
of symbols” and to perceive others’ effective interaction via verbal and/or non-verbal 
communications. “That is constructed from the word context itself; that word is 


contextualization.”>" 


Term/Concept of Contextualization 

The genesis of a new term, “contextualization” was made public in the World 
Council of Churches (WCC) circles. Before this WCC, the International Missionary 
Council (IMC) set up the Theological Education Fund (TEF) which was engaged to 
provide funds for theological institutions. “The TEF was designed for the theological 
education in the Third World by encouraging a reconsideration of culture sensitive 
theologizing and communication.”** According to the Journal of Adventist Mission 
Studies, “the term contextualization was coined in 1972 by Shoki Coe.’”? 


Shoki Coe was a Chinese minister of the Presbyterian Church in Taiwan. He 
is also known under his Chinese name Huang Chang-hui. He is widely 


3° Hesselgrave, Communicating Christ Cross-Culturally, 168. 
37 Hesselgrave, Communicating Christ Cross-Culturally, 131. 
38 Hesselgrave, Communicating Christ Cross-Culturally, 133. 
»° Youssry Guirguis, “History of Contextualization”, Journal of Adventist Mission Studies, Vol. 15 


no. 2 (2019), 165, accessed November 23, 2022, 
https://digitalcommons.andrews.edu/cgi/viewcontent.cgi?article=1445 &context=jams. 
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known for his coinage of the concept of “contextualizing theology,” later 

better known as “contextual theology,” which argues for theology’s need to 

respond to the sociopolitical concerns of a local context.*° 

In the changing phenomena, Christians need to accept and apply the concept of 

“contextualization” in order to communicate more efficiently through the Gospel in 
cross-cultures.*! Hesselgrave states, “Contextualization can be thought of as the attempt 
to communicate the message of the person, works, word, and will of God in a way that is 
faithful to God’s revelation, especially as it is put forth in the teachings of the Holy Spirit 
and is meaningful to people in their respective cultural and existential contexts.” In 
other words, contextualization is used to communicate the message of the Gospel to 
people living in other cultures through their traditions and customs by communicating 
and appropriately using their symbols and language. Contextualization is not to accept 
the local culture unconditionally, but to understand their context as important and deliver 


the message meaningfully at the level of the audience through biblical insight. 


Foundation Chapters and Cross-Cultural Communication 
This research project was implemented through four foundation areas, biblical, 
historical, theological, and interdisciplinary. Cross-cultural communication within the 
anthropology vision outlines seven dimensions and concludes with three principles: 


worldviews, the receptor-oriented approach, and contextualization. These principles 


4° Guirguis, “History of Contextualization”, 177. 
4! Hiebert, Anthropological Reflections on Missiological Issues, 84. 


” Hesselgrave, Communicating Christ Cross-Culturally, 142-143. 
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connect and integrate with the biblical, historical, and theological domains research on 
knowing the will of God as universal love. 

How to support cross-cultural communication development skills through 
spiritual formation utilizes one of the scientific models, the “Dialogue Model”, by Ian G. 
Barbour, a professor emeritus of physics and religion at Carleton College. The dialogue 
model constitutes “neuroscience and the embodied self, anthropology and the social 
self.’’43 This scientific dialogue model is based on the dualism of the body and soul in 
constructive interaction and shared stories in the community and cultures. In connecting 
to faith, Barbour states that the Biblical perspective informs human beings to identify that 
“we are not self-contained individuals; we are constituted by our relationships.”+ 

God is concerned about individual actions and motives and community life. 

H. Richard Niebuhr, the famous Christian theological ethicist in the twentieth century, 
describes each person’s existence as affected by each person’s membership in the 
communal or relational social groups. Like this, the dialogue model allows each person to 
identify, realize, and apply cross-cultural communications verbally and non-verbally with 
integrated religious studies. John Wesley’s practical theology of universal love is related 
to this: love each other. 

The importance of relationships within a religious context was used to develop 
communication skills in this DMin project. In this research project, cross-cultural 
communication development and unity in diversity is based on John Wesley’s “Catholic 


Spirit” theology through a “global holy band”. It uses Wesley’s band meeting model for 


43 Tan G. Barbour, When Science Meets Religion (New York, NY: HarperCollins, 2000), 135. 


“4 Barbour, When Science Meets Religion, 137. 
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mutual growth and to design an improvement of understanding intercultural 


communications for the international students in the world. 


Biblical Foundation 

The biblical foundation of this project is derived from the Jerusalem Council in 
Acts 15, especially where Acts 15:1-11 reports on a debate between the Jewish Christians 
and Gentile Christians. Due to the rapid spread of Christianity in the early church, they 
had conflicts and problems over how the Gentiles interacted with the different culture of 
the Jewish Christians. Among this theological process of the early church, the Jerusalem 
Council showed Christianity is, in Hiebert’s words, “more about what the gospel is not 
(circumcision, diet, Mosaic laws) than about what it is.” It does not mean the church 
leaders did not have interest in theological orthodoxy. In other words, the Council 
concentrated on the main assertion of the Gospel, Jesus Christ is the Lord.* 

The key principle in cross-cultural communication is related to an exegesis of 
Acts 15:1-11. What is the purpose of communication? Communication is successful 
when the recipients understand and accept the communicator’s meanings. Moreover, the 
communicator may then obtain favorable responses from others and finally may make a 
favorable relationship with others.*° What factors should we consider? One important 


cross-cultural communication factor is that the message must be contextualized in the 


form of the local culture to be delivered. In other words, it should appear in a form that 


4 Hiebert, Anthropological Reflections on Missiological Issues, 94-95. 


46 Seok Jae Jeon, Hyedndae seongyé [Modern Mission] (Seoul: CLC, 2020), 110. 
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fits the characteristics of the culture.*’ The concept of “contextualization” is essential for 
dealing with or working with diversity in cross-cultural conditions. Contextualization is 
the meaningful use of language required to accept diversity in cross-culture sectors. 

The main point debated in Jerusalem was “unless you are circumcised according 
to the custom of Moses, you cannot be saved” (Acts 15:1). The Pharisees claimed it was 
necessary to circumcise the Gentiles to keep Moses’ law (Acts 15: 5). The elders and 
leaders assembled in order to consider this problem related to the Gentile culture in 
relation to Jewish culture (Acts 15: 6-7). After consideration they reached the conclusion 
that they must have unity amidst diversity. Using the language of Hiebert, they moved to 
where “old customs must be dealt with. Christians can always keep much in their culture. 
And the culture lies under the wrath of God.’’** Finally, Peter shared his experience of 
God’s work and power (Acts 15:7-8) showing that God was working among the Gentiles. 
In particular, Peter relayed the Cornelius episode (Acts 10:1-11:18) in which his 
experience with a vision proved the activity of God toward the Gentiles. 

Accordingly, the discussion process at the Jerusalem Council of Acts 15 
influenced this project. These portions are: (1) welcoming of each other, (2) listening to 
each other, (3) sharing experiences, and (4) deferring to Scripture. These four parts are 
integrated into the cross-cultural communication seven dimensions: 1) Worldviews — 
ways of perceiving the world, 2) Cognitive Process — ways of thinking, 3) Linguistic 
Forms — ways of expressing ideas, 4) Behavior Patterns — ways of acting, 5) Social 


Structure — ways of interacting, 6) Media Influence — ways of channeling the message, 


47 Jeon, Hyedndae seongy6 [Modern Mission], 132. 


48 Hiebert, Anthropological Reflections on Missiological Issues, 102. 
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and 7) Motivational Resources -ways of deciding. For instance, deferring to Scripture 


engages how we perceive and understand worldviews and our decision to interact and 
communicate when we face other cultures. Scripture can change worldviews through the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. At this debate between the Gentiles and Jewish Christians in Acts 
15, the solution of the cross-cultural communication concludes with: “we believe that we 
will be saved through the grace of the Lord Jesus, just as they will” (Acts 15:11). 
Changing the worldview with the Christian gospel does not inhibit converting 
people to Christianity and training them. The specific morphology of action and 
expression, that is, the misalignment of emphases, values, and themes, must be 
discovered and implemented as each society responds to the gospel of Jesus Christ in its 


own unique way.” 


Historical Foundation 

The band meeting of John Wesley is the historical foundation of this project. The 
band meetings enabled the participants in the band to share for mutual growth in love and 
unity. The meetings constituted regular dialogue based on Wesley’s Rules of the Band 
Societies as Wesley described on December 25, 1738. According to the rules, the band 
meetings are biblically based on “Confess your faults one to another and pray one for 
another that ye may be healed” (James 5:16). The following includes several directions 


from Wesley’s Rules of the Band Societies.°° 


4 Charles H. Kraft, Anthropology for Christian Witness, trans. YoungKwon Ahn and DaeHyun 
Lee (Orbis, NY: Orbis Books, 1997), 885. 


%° John Wesley, The Methodist Societies: History, Nature, and Design, ed. Rupert E. Davies, vol. 
9, Abingdon Press: Nashville, 1985. 77. 
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To speak, each of us in order, freely and plainly the true state of our souls, with 
the faults we have committed in thought, word, or deed, and the temptations we 
have felt since our last meeting. 

To desire some person among us to speak his (sic) own states first, and then to ask 

the rest in order as many and as searching questions as may be concerning their 

state, sins, and temptations. 
In order to have a free and honest dialogue at this band meeting, as well as to move 
towards the goal to develop one another to seek their faith and salvation and to be like 
Christian perfection, the participants should communicate in these ways to listen and 
share. 

This is ‘receptor-oriented’ approach. People need to think in a recipient-centered 
way. It is easy to think that communication is all about doing what is good for the 
communicator but learning to evaluate how the other person is receiving is critical. If 
people do not listen to or misunderstand what we are saying, we must change the way 
we communicate. However, in order for the listeners to respond correctly, the message 
must be conveyed in a way that allows them to understand when they talk to others 
within their own culture and personal environment.*! Above all, communication is to 
convey information and meaning to the receptor in the cognitive aspect, and to share 
one's feelings at the emotional level. Also, at the value assessment level, it conveys 
judgments such as accepting or reprimanding something or someone. 

Humans have many ways of conveying information, including conveying ideas 
through rituals and play. However, the most used language to convey cognitive 


messages is verbal or written language. When people have conversations at a meeting 


like a band, they focus all their attention on conveying their thoughts, but also with 


5! Jeon, Hyedndae seongyo [Modern Mission], 132-133. 
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gestures, facial expressions, attitudes, etc. which are utilized as sub-messages, which set 
up the direct environment in which communication takes place and conveys the intended 


message. It provides a way to make the main message understandable.>? 


Theological Foundation 

John Wesley’s “Catholic Spirit” is the theological foundation of this research 
project. It aims at how to harmonize universal love with all people in spite of 
disagreements on opinions and different religious denominational cultures. Wesley states 
we must be ready to listen to other opinions. One of the principles of catholic spirit 
connects to the receptor-oriented path. In order to understand the receptor’s culture and 
deliver messages appropriate to their situation, it is necessary to perceive the recipient- 
centered thinking, perception, and worldview. It is easy to think that communication 
should be done in a way that the communicators think is good for themselves. But 
humans have to learn to see and evaluate how the other person is receiving it. If the 
receptors do not listen to or misunderstand what is being conveyed, the communicator 
will have to change the delivery method and communication method or use other 
message channels like different media ways.*? 

The spirit of Wesley’s catholic spirit, universal love and tolerance, lies in 
acknowledging the differences of others, resulting in understanding and caring for them. 
By considering the cultural situation and condition of the receptors and contextualizing 


through appropriate communication means, the communicator acknowledges and 


>? Jeon, Hyedndae seongyo [Modern Mission], 133. 


%3 Jeon, Hyedndae seongyo [Modern Mission], 132. 
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considers the recipients, communicates appropriately in their culture, and deeply 
participates in the lives of the recipients. From this point of view, the principle of 
contextualization is based on the catholic spirit, and the catholic spirit can be understood 
as practicing the principle and application of contextualization from the receptor’s point 
of view. 

Effective cross-cultural communication includes making the biblical gospel 
meaningful in diverse cultures. The starting point for determining the Christian message 
must be God's revelation of Himself, His will, and His ways as recorded in the Bible. 
Human beings can make mistakes when they allow the consequences of the Western 
World determine how they present the biblical message to the cultural audiences that 
Western missionaries are targeting.*+ Transforming Christian worldview refers to the 
transformation of three dimensions: the cognitive (related to knowledge), affective 
(related to emotions), and evaluative (related to values) assumptions.» 

Conversion to accepting Jesus Christ must encompass three areas including 
conduct, ritual, and belief which contribute to the worldview. The transformation of the 
Christian worldview requires us to live differently as Christians. Becoming a Christian 
means that beliefs, actions, and, most importantly, the worldview of the recipient must 


change to a Christian worldview of Creation-Fall-Redemption.>° 


>4 Hesselgrave, Communicating Christ Cross-Culturally, 210-212. 
>> Hiebert, Transforming Worldviews, 65. 


© Jeon, Hyedndae seongyo [Modern Mission], 134. 
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Conclusion 

The research of cross-cultural communication with anthropological insight helps 
explain cross-cultural communication development through the Gospel and aids 
comprehension for the international students struggling with cultural obstacles. This 
interdisciplinary foundation supports this DMin project on the development of cross- 
cultural communication skills with multiple different cultures. The heavenly culture, 
which is full of the work of God and maintains spiritual life despite difficult challenges 
and situations, is the best culture to develop intercultural communication skills. Although 
they may have this common heavenly culture, the international students are required to 
accept and understand their diverse social cultures here at United. The international 
students also need to contextualize the mainline Western culture. Through the framework 
of Hesselgrave’s seven dimensions of cross-cultural communication, three main 
principles emerge: contextualization, receptor-oriented, and worldviews. These principles 
allow a deeper understanding between persons and relationships to grow through respect 
for diverse cultures. As an intercultural blogger states, cross-cultural communication rests 
on “relationship building, deep connections, interactions, mutual respect, and learning 
from one another.’””>’ 

As the Director for International Students, I endeavor to understand and apply the 
notion of contextualization to the international students’ community which can help them 
overcome their cross-cultural issues at United. When we communicate with others who 


have different thoughts and cultures, we should be receptor-oriented to have more 


57 “My Foreign Half Blog,” February 20, 2021, accessed November 13, 2022. 
https://myforeignhalf.com/en/intercultural-vs-multicultural-why-these-differences-matter/. 
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effective and productive communication each other.** We should focus on receptor- 
oriented approaches in the international students in order to develop transforming 
communication skills. Transforming communication through the Gospel means we can 
change international students’ worldviews. These transforming worldviews acknowledge 
depth that allows international students to understand diverse cultures and enables us to 
learn their needs.” 

Cultural communication from anthropological perspectives helps those who are in 
relationships with international students at United to understand them better. The 
anthropological perspectives aid in the description and understanding of developmental 
communication problems in intercultural environments. In addition, this insight allows 
transforming worldviews so as to understand others who have faced different cultural 
issues. In order to develop communication skills for the international students in cross- 
cultural ministry, we can participate in communicating and changing cultural contexts 
through the Gospel of Jesus Christ. This explains why it is important to be, as 


Hesselgrave puts it, “transforming culture through the Gospel.” 


8 Kraft, Christianity in Culture, 115. 
» Hiebert, Transforming Worldviews, 31. 


6 Hesselgrave, Communicating Christ Cross-Culturally, 126-127. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

Every year many foreign students enter the U.S. to follow their dreams to study 
degree programs. Among them, there are specific groups who explore academic degrees 
in a school of theology or a seminary. For many of these international students, cultural 
and language differences present a difficult problem. Since June 2014, as the Director for 
International Students at United Theological Seminary (United), I have worked with 
many international applicants and students who have difficulty in their communication 
with others. Foreign students from various countries can have difficulties with 
communication due to cultural and worldview differences. 

As the Director for International Students at United, I designed and led this 
project, using a “global holy band” structure, to improve cultural communication issues 
and achieve unity in diversity with a spiritual formation program based on the four 
foundations of biblical, historical, theological, and interdisciplinary research in cross- 
cultural perspectives through Christ. This “global holy band” is based on John Wesley’s 
band meeting as described in the historical foundation. Wesley’s band meetings allowed 
group members to mature in their belief as they confessed and shared their stories of how 
God moved and led their lives. This process allowed them to develop understanding of 


others, acceptance of others, and to encourage others. As a result, the band meeting 
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members were better able to reach out as holy representatives in the community. This 
concept of the band meeting, named “global holy band” in this project, increased the 
understanding of cross-cultural communication skills through spiritual formation for the 
international students at United. 

The international student participants kept a journal in which they developed the 
spiritual steps to understand and accept people in other cultures. To develop their cross- 
cultural self-confidence in their communication with other cultures, the students were 
taught tools that helped support their cross-cultural knowledge and experience allowing 
more understanding. This project also consisted of shared dialogue and stories. Shared 
dialogue, based on the four foundations of the curriculum, was used in each session. 
There were also shared stories from the experiences of two alumni who overcame cross- 
cultural problems and communication barriers. Additionally, this project utilized ways of 
channeling a message through film, sharing, and discussion. 

This project implemented a “global holy band” composed of international 
students with the goal of providing more spiritual dialogue between international 
students, alumni, and some instructors over a six-session training program. The first 
session began with participants meeting each other through an interactive introduction. In 
this process, all students had an opportunity to find commonalities in a cognitive way to 
view unity in diversity. This session modeled the historical foundation of the Wesley 
band meeting. In the second session, they learned how to discuss cross-cultural 
communication in a faithful and spiritual way based on the Jerusalem Council of Acts 
15 :1-15. This biblical foundation lesson focused on transforming worldviews as applied 


in Acts 15, the debate of the Jerusalem Council. In the third session participants heard 
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from alumni sharing stories and experiences of their growth in the face of cultural 
difficulties. These shared experiences and knowledge enabled international students to 
extend the lens of worldviews and exercised their receptor-oriented approach to 
communication with others. The alumni’s stories taught them through the example of 
contextualization. Hearing tips on how to react in difficult cross-cultural situations 
encouraged the participants to apply these skills to their own similar situations. 

In the fourth session, participants shared cultures and customs with each other; 
these included Western Caucasian, African American, and Latin cultures. Sharing 
cultures in a fun setting enlarged their worldviews. These experiences and knowledge 
enabled international students to expand the lens of their worldviews and exercise their 
receptor-oriented approach to communicate with others. In the fifth session, they 
experienced working to understand cultural concepts through different theological 
perspectives, including worship and traditions related to their own denominations. This 
process allows Christians to widen their own lens to see commonalities of their faith so as 
to better accept cultural differences in how faith is lived out. In the final sixth session, the 
“global holy band” watched and then discussed “The End of the Spear” as a cross- 
cultural experience. This nonfiction film gave participants an opportunity to develop their 
cross-cultural communication through an interdisciplinary approach. 

Through the six weeks, participants pushed their limits and extended their 
boundaries to consider other cultures and developed their cross-cultural communication 
knowledge and experiences through the “global holy band” spiritual foundation. The 
cross-cultural communication framework provided better access to dialogue with each 


other in the “global holy band” through the common foundation of Jesus Christ and the 
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Gospel. In the end, this cross-cultural communication through spiritual formation with 
the “global holy band” could be harmonized and integrated. The findings below discuss 
the project’s methodology, implementation, and summary of learnings. Finally, these 
sessions proved the project’s hypothesis which shows the “global holy band” to be an 
effective tool for improving cross-cultural communication. The “global holy band” 
approach can therefore be effectively implemented each semester with new international 


students at United. 


Methodology 


General Methodology 

The qualitative research method for the project was implemented through open- 
ended pre- and post-questionnaires, cross-cultural surveys, in-depth individual interviews 
after the six-week project, and in-class reviews of journal assignments and discussion 
notes. This research project collected data to determine where participants were in their 
cross-cultural communication before implementing the research project. This research 
project assessed participants’ communication level with other cultures through self- 
evaluation questionnaires. Through the self-evaluation of the pre-cross-cultural surveys, 
each participant was placed on a continuum scale that is segmented into six possible 
stages of cultural orientation: Denial, Defense, Minimization, Acceptance, Adaptation, 


and Integration.' This self-evaluation was used in the post-questionnaires to determine 


' These measurable stages are originally from Milton J. Bennett’s intercultural sensitivity 
developmental model, which focuses on a person’s response to difference as an indicator of the stages of 
intercultural sensitivity development. Bennett organized his theory in six stages: Denial, Defense, 
Minimization, Acceptance, Adaptation, and Integration. See Eric H. F. Law, The Bush Was Blazing But Not 
Consumed: Developing a Multicultural Community Through Dialogue and Liturgy (St. Louis, MO: Chalice 
Press, 1996), 46-7. 
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the stage of growth. Data was also collected from observation notes of participants’ non- 


verbal communication. 


Description of the Project 

The subjects of this research project were international students at United who 
currently encounter cross-cultural experiences. The participants had to be willing to 
participate in the project, especially the “global holy band.” It should be stated up front 
that I was conducting the project not only as a DMin student but also in my role as the 
Director for International Students at United. I have been in this position since June 2014 
and have encountered a number of problems caused by misunderstandings due to cultural 
differences between students and staff or faculty. This project is intended to help United’s 
international students communicate with staff, faculty, alumni and the community and to 
deescalate the problems cross-cultural interactions may cause. 

The model of this project was adapted and applied from the band meetings 
developed by John Wesley and further elaborated on by David Lowes Watson in his 
Covenant Discipleship: Christian Formation through Mutual Accountability.” Rather 
than confessing their personal sins as is the norm for Wesley’s band meetings,* each 
participant was asked to focus on any cultural interactions and discuss positive 


experiences or problems (conflicts) in their lives from these cultural interactions. This 


: Chalice Press, 1996), 46-7. This author uses intercultural to describe communication between 
cultures this writer will be using cross-cultural to describe similar communication. 


> David Lowes Watson, Covenant Discipleship: Christian Formation through Mutual 
Accountability (Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock Publishers, 2002), 50. 


3 Kevin M. Watson and Scott Thomas Kisker, The Band Meeting: Rediscovering Relational 
Discipleship in Transformational Community (Franklin, TN: Seedbed Publishing, 2017), 103. 
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process in each session was composed of sharing weekly journal entries, which enabled 
international students to encounter the concept of mutual accountability and spiritual 
growth similar to the band meetings. 

This project addressed participants’ opportunities for growth utilizing the design 
and practice of each session’s lessons based on biblical, historical, theological, and 
interdisciplinary foundations, teachings from leaders, and support of each other through 
spiritual formation. This project’s objective was to help participants “achieve cross 
cultural understanding,’ help them comprehend their own situation in other cultures, and 
teach them how to “communicate Christ to respondents in terms of the respondents’ way 
of viewing the world”? as participants evangelize or engage in their own ministry across 
the U.S. 

The project consisted of six sessions (in-person or virtual) of two hours each. The 
sessions were taught by me or United Methodist clergypersons who are alumni of United. 
Before the first session, each participant took a pre-survey to determine their cross- 
cultural experiences, difficulties, and comfort levels. Each of the following sessions had a 
theme based upon the previous assessments, the foundational chapters of this project, and 
spiritual formation. The participants joined together as a "global holy band" through the 
Six project sessions. At the conclusion of the six weeks, the participants completed a post- 
survey that was compared with their pre-surveys to determine growth in understanding 
and practice in cross-cultural experiences. In addition, individual interviews conducted at 


the conclusion of the project were used to compare with survey results. 


4 David J. Hesselgrave, Communicating Christ Cross-Culturally: An Introduction to Missionary 
Communication (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan Publishing House, 1991), 163. 


> Hesselgrave, Communicating Christ Cross-Culturally, 164. 
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Collecting Data 

I collected data and recorded our virtual sessions. And I gathered the participants’ 
written data as well as their expressions and non-verbal communication through video 
and observation notes. The participants used the anonymous Google form with a self- 
assigned four-digit number to collect all the data. For example, the participants 
remembered what four-digit number they chose and used it on their cross-cultural survey, 
pre-and post-open-ended questionnaires, and each sessions’ journal assignments to 


remain anonymous. 


Implementations 


Initial Preparatory Activities 

For promotion and recruiting this project’s participants, I emailed the promotional 
flyer to the international students who are nonimmigrants to the U.S. on May 22, 2023, 
after the approval of the IRB and before this project’s start date on June 21, 2023. The 
participants replied to me quickly and then I emailed each participant the “Informed 
Consent Form” on June 5, 2023. I emailed each person a reminder of the session with the 
cross-cultural pre-survey on June 13 before starting the first session on June 21, 2023. 
Before each session, I sent all a reminder of the session with a lesson power point 
attached. Each session took 2 hours from | p.m. to 3 p.m. Eastern Time. The last session 
ended on August 2 (There was no session during July 4° week). After the six sessions, I 


emailed all participants to arrange the individual follow-up interviews. 
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Curricula for the Project/Global Holy Band Workshops 

Each session was composed of a spiritual formation structure that formed the 
participants into a “global holy band." The basic elements for each session were prayer, 
devotion time, reflection using the participants’ weekly journal, and teaching/discussing 
cross-cultural communication skills based on the foundations of each biblical, historical, 
theological, and interdisciplinary session. As necessary for effective band meetings, all 
activities of each session were confidential. 

The “global holy band’s” first session (see table 1) held on June 21, 2023, was 
based on the historical foundation of John Wesley’s band meeting. The first session was 
part in person and part virtual. As the Director for International Students, I led an 
orientation of the program’s six weeks of sessions and taught what the band meeting was 
and how it started. And I presented why this participants’ group was organized as a 
“global holy band”. The context associate did the devotion. This devotion was a model by 
which each participant might present their own devotion in the other sessions. One 
participant brought an idea to sing a song together before starting this session. We then 
decided to sing a song each session led by a participant who studied music before coming 


to United seminary. 
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Table 1. Session 1: Learning about “global holy band”- Historical foundation with Interactive 
Introduction: Ice Breaker (On Campus/Virtual) 


Lesson Time Instructor 
Welcome 15 minutes Director for International 
Opening Prayer Students /Context 
Devotion Associates 
Build up Covenant 
John Wesley’ Band 30 minutes Director for International 
meeting & Orientation Students /Participants 
Who We Are (Ice-Breaker) 65 minutes Participants / Director for 
e Interactive International Students 
Introduction of 
each other 
Reflection about 
interactive introduction 
Announcements 10 minutes Director for International 
e Weekly journal Students/Context 
Assignments Associates 
e Next Session 
Agenda 
Closing Prayer 


The first session set up the group covenant that included a confidentiality 


agreement. We made a group covenant together: “1) Love together, 2) Pray together, 3) 


Communicate and build relationship with each other, and 4) Develop Interest with one 


another.” This first session had an activity as an ice breaker to open the “global holy 


band” meeting. Participants had an interactive exercise where they introduced one 


another. They collectively reflected on the interactive introductions as an example of how 


they communicated and understood people from other cultures. For instance, Participant 


A and Participant B introduced themselves to each other. Then Participant A introduced 


Participant B and B’s culture to the “global holy band” participants. Afterwards 


Participant B shared additional information about himself/herself. This session allowed 


everyone to identify themselves in the group. This sharing process helped all participants 
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build unity in diversity as they see commonalities in their diverse situations. Finally, a 
volunteer was determined for the next session’s devotion and a journal question was 
assigned: “What do you expect to know/learn when you attend the global holy band? 
Reflect on your interactive introduction time. 

The second session on June 28, 2023, was virtual only (see table 2). As with all 
the remaining sessions, it began with prayer from the context associate, a song to praise 
God together (“God is so Good”), and a devotion. The participants were reminded of the 
band group covenant from session one. The lesson plan for this session was based upon 
the biblical foundations in this project that originated from the Jerusalem Council in Acts 
15:1-11. Acts 15 emphasizes that both Gentiles and Jews are saved by the grace of Christ 
Jesus. The Jerusalem Council in Acts 15 explains that Christ's salvation comes through 
faith even though there is a difference between the symbols and customs of Gentile and 
Jewish cultures. Even though the Gentile culture’s custom or symbol must be adopted by 
the community, it can be contextualized to the local culture to be accepted.° The concept 
of “contextualization” is essential for working with diversity in cross-cultural conditions. 
Contextualization is the meaningful use of language required to accept diversity in cross- 
culture sectors. 

The cultural adherence to the law of Moses, “unless you are circumcised 
according to the custom of Moses, you cannot be saved” (Acts 15:1), caused the 
argument between the Jews and Gentiles. The leadership of Judaism debated whether it 
was required to circumcise the Gentiles to keep the law of Moses. Between Jewish 


customs and Gentile cultures they were many conflicts (Acts 15:6-7). Peter’s stories of 


® Seok Jae Jeon, Hyedndae seongyo [Modern Mission] (Seoul: CLC, 2020), 133. 
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how God touched the Gentile culture enabled them to have an opportunity to listen to 


each other and to consider each other’s cultures (Acts 15:8). The cross-culture issue of 


whether to require Gentile circumcision is based on the main culture of Moses’ law and 


was solved through salvation by faith through the cross of Jesus Christ (Acts 15:11). The 


commonality of Christ between Jewish and Gentile believers created a community that 


superseded the cultural differences. 


Table 2. Session 2: Finding Unity Amidst Diversity — Biblical Foundation (Virtual) 


e Sing a song —“God 


Lesson Time Instructor 
Spiritual Formation 30 minutes Director for International 
e Opening Prayer Students/Context 


Associates/participants 


e Sharing Reading 
Scriptures (Acts 15) 

e Discussion 

e Finding today’s 
lesson 


is so good” 
e Devotion 
Biblical Foundation 1 hour 20 minutes Director for International 


Students/Context 
Associates/participants 


Announcements 
e Reminder: Journal 
e Next Session’s 
Agenda 
Closing Prayer 


10 min 


Director for International 
Students/Context 
Associates/participants 


Through this example, participants saw how Scripture helps how we connect and 


interact facing other cultures. The Word of God can transform our way of viewing other 


cultures. When we communicate the Gospel, we must never overlook the fact that God is 
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at work through the Spirit in the hearts of the receivers.’ As the gospel teaches trust in 
Christ, Christian ministers who communicate and testify to the gospel in other cultures, 
live in a relationship of “grace by faith” (Acts 15:11). This “grace by faith” can be 
applied in a culturally appropriate way. 

The participants navigated the four parts of the discussion process used at the 
Jerusalem Council of Acts 15: being open to each other, listening to each other, sharing 
experiences (Peter’s speech), and deferring to Scripture with the unifying culture of God. 
After this lesson, participants shared and discussed what they learned. Through the 
discussion process, participants discovered who had intercultural problems, what 
happened, and who was involved. Before concluding, participants were given the journal 
assignment question; “How do you take what you have learned from that Scripture and 
apply it to your interactions with other cultures?” and a volunteer for the next session 
devotion was determined. 

The third session on July 12, 2023, (see table 3) was originally to be co-taught by 
an Asian alum and an African alum who have already experienced and navigated varied 
cross-cultural differences and commonalities. However, only the African alum shared 
because the Asian alum was unable to teach at the last minute. This alum’s story made 
the participants consider their own cross-cultural communication. The alum’s honest 
confession about his challenging experience brought support from the participants who 


had great ideas to survive their communication issues with others in the U.S. 


7 Paul G. Hiebert, Anthropological Insights for Missionaries (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 
1985), 169. 
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Table 3. Session 3: Cross-Cultural Story Time by Alumni - Finding Supporters for 
Helping Intercultural Communication Skills — (Virtual) 


Lesson Time Instructor 
Spiritual Formation 30 minutes Director for International 
e Welcome Students/Context 
e Opening Prayer Associates/participants 
e Devotion 
African Alum 1 hour 20 minutes African Alumni 


e Sharing each cross- 
cultural story in the 


ministry 
e Finding today’s 
lesson 
e Q&A 
Announcement 10 minutes Director for International 
e Reminder: Journal Students/Context 
e Next Session’s Associates/participants 
Agenda 
Closing Prayer 


The essence of the session was based on the historical foundation of the band 
meeting by Wesley. The theme of the band meeting is mutual growth in love and unity. 
As a result, this “global holy band” expected mutual growth through story time. 
Participants learned what the African alum had discovered from personal interaction or 
activities after a few years in the U.S. This cross-cultural story time proved to have a 
positive impact and effect based on the reflection of Korean students who supported a 
Korean ethnic group prayer meeting, which met several times in 2021. This activity 
enabled participants to have an in-depth conversation with others who have similar cross- 
cultural stories as the African alumni. This session helped extend understanding of cross- 
cultural communication skills. 

After sharing the story time and the question-and-answer time, a participant led a 


devotion from his home country using | Corinthians 1:1-10. The participant emphasized 
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that there will be no divisions among you as we are to have the same mind and same 
thought as Christ. The participant said, “Cross-cultural missions cannot succeed if we are 
not united.” Finally, the journal question was given: “What did the special guests talk 
about? Reflect on what they shared in their cultural story and what you think about 

their cultural story.” 

The fourth session on July 19, 2023, (see table 4) was offered virtually and on 
campus. I shared each screen with all. The fourth session started with an opening prayer 
and a praising song, “Amazing Grace’, led by an Asian participant. This participant 
concluded his short message that without Jesus’ unconditional and unending grace and 
love we cannot be together and united. The devotion was led by an African participant. 
The devotion’s Scripture came from 1 Corinthians 12:12-27, which is an application of 
cross-cultural discussion. This devotion by the African participant described that “we are 
different” and “in our difference, there can be integration.” 

We shared our covenant again. The “global holy band” concept was explained to 
guests who had been invited. This session was taught by me as the Director for 
International Students about culture and how culture relates to Christ. The participants 
discussed more about culture. The participants explored each other’s cultures through 
their food, speech patterns, games, dancing, or other cultural customs. The participants 
presented their own cultures and customs. In addition, the international participants 
experienced the Western culture through staff, faculty, Asian alumni (who was unable to 
attend session three and so graciously shared a cross-cultural experience during this 
session), and students at United. This diversity included Latinx, African American, Asian 


American, and North American. This session provided an activity so the participants 
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could practice communication with faculty, international students, and staff in the United 


community. 


Table 4. Session 4: Exploring Other Cultures — Knowing One Another (On Campus/Virtual) 


Lesson Time Instructor 
Spiritual Formation 30 minutes Director for International 
e Welcome Students/Context 
e Sing together — Associates/participants 


“Amazing Grace” 
e Opening Prayer 
e Devotion 


Lesson 1 hour 20 minutes Participants 

e Culture and Christ Staff, Faculty, Asian 
Engagement in Alumni, and Students at 
participants’ own cultures United 


e Bring Food 

e Introduce 
Christianity culture, 
language, and etc. 

e Reflections of 
communicating 
with each other 

Announcements 10 minutes Director for International 
e Reminder: Journal Students/Context 
e Next Session’s Associates/participants 
Agenda 
Closing Prayer 


One Hispanic staff member brought Columbian food, traditional baskets, 
accessories, blankets, and other items (see figure 4) and shared Columbia’s religious 
cultures and customs. African American culture was presented by an African American 
staff member and included Christianity, family culture, and education. The Dean of the 
Chapel presented North American’s culture (Caucasian) with a PowerPoint presentation. 
An American culture shock video was shown as a cross-cultural miscommunication 


example. All participants learned and enlarged their range of knowledge of different 
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cultures through sharing cultural activities. For example, United States citizens mostly 
place a high value on individualism and individual liberty. African Americans can have a 
different experience of American culture because of a collective emphasis. One of the 
participants shared that India is also very diverse with Hindu, Muslim, and Buddhist 
religions. He explained that an Indian marriage takes ten days to celebrate. Some African 
students also shared their own cultures from the Congo, Sierra Leone, and Ghana. This 
session concluded by selecting the next session devotion volunteer and with the weekly 
journaling assignment: “Describe the various cultures discussed today. What have been 


your experiences with other cultures here in America?”. 


Figure 4 Columbia Traditional Customs. 


The fifth session on July 26, 2023, started with a song, a prayer for the “global 


holy band” and an opening prayer by the context associate. One African student 
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contributed his devotion from 1 Corinthians 1:10-25. He focused on unity in Christ. I 


taught the lesson of session 5 (see table 5) that used the theological foundation to help 
participants recognize and increase their understanding of cultural concepts. John 
Wesley’s “Catholic Spirit” emphasizes loving one another even though people may have 
conflicts and barriers due to other thoughts, feelings, and cultures. They are to love one 
another even though there are differences of opinions. Session 5 allowed participants to 
acknowledge each other’s Christian cultural values through worship and theological 


communication while providing opportunities to learn diverse Christian values. 


Table 5. Session 5: Theological Foundation — World Christianity: Jesus Christ with “Unity and 
Love” (Virtual) 


Lesson Time Instructor 
Spiritual Formation 30 minutes Director for International 
e Opening Prayer Students/Context 
e Sing a song Associates/participants 
together - 
e Devotion 
Theological Foundation 1 hour 20 minutes Director for International 
e Brief Lecture — Students/Context 
John Wesley’s Associates/participants 


“Catholic Spirit” 
e Sharing each 
other’s Christian 
cultures, worship 
e Discussion 
e Finding today’s 


lesson 
Announcement 10 minutes Director for International 
e Reminder: Journal Students/Context 
e Next Session’s Associates/participants 
Agenda 


Closing Prayer 
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The theological foundation is based on Wesley’s sermon, “Catholic Spirit,” which 
called for universal love and tolerance regarding opinions not essential to faith. This 
means to realize different perspectives and to understand others even when the 
international students do not have the same denominational background or theology, even 
if they have strong fundamental differences among themselves. This theological 
foundation brings us to consider other opinions. For example, God taught showing love 
to the Gentiles through Jonah, when at that time the Jews were biased against the 
Gentiles, including the people of Nineveh.® The process of how God led them in difficult 
circumstances was shared by Asian and African alumni who presented cross-cultural 
communication keys to improved interaction with diverse cultures. The participants 
learned others’ thoughts and worship styles as they communicated their denomination or 
theology background. 

Session 6 (see table 6) was held virtually on August 2, 2023. This session started 
with an opening prayer and one student shared his devotion from the book of John 3:1-8. 
This last session related to the interdisciplinary foundation focused on cultural 
communication from an anthropological perspective. This lesson was defined by the 
terminology of cultural communication for intercultural development participants. 
Before session 6, participants watched a cross-cultural movie, “End of the Spear” (2005). 
During the session they shared what they thought of the film and reflected on 
intercultural communication from the perspective of the movie. As this was the last 


session, participants reviewed what they have learned through discussion of cross- 


8 ChangHyun Park, “Jonah and Mission of God,” Mission Theology: The Korean Society of 
Mission Studies, vol. 20 (2009), 175. 
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cultural interactions in the sessions. At the conclusion, the post-surveys were given and 
individual interviews were announced. I emailed all participants to invite them to 


individual interviews. Four students replied so I scheduled an interview with each one. 


Table 6. Session 6: Cross-Cultural Communication — Interdisciplinary Foundation / Film 
(Virtual) 


Lesson Time Instructor 

Spiritual Formation 30 minutes Director for International 

e Opening Prayer Students/Context 

e Devotion Associates/participants 
Interdisciplinary 1 hour 15 minutes Director for International 
Foundation Students/Context 

e Brief Lecture — Associates/participants 

Cross-Cultural 

Communication 


e Discussion —Cross- 
Cultural Movie, 


“End of the Spear” 
(2005), 
e Finding today’s 
lesson 
Thanks, and Summary of 15 minutes Director for International 
all six sessions Students/Context 
Closing Prayer Associates/participants 


Cross-cultural communication is an engine to discover who we are, help 
understand different cultures, and describe and utilize the methods of developing 
communication in cross-cultural circumstances in the world. Hesselgrave’s dimensions of 
cross-cultural communication yielded three main principles: worldviews, receptor- 
oriented, and contextualization, for effective cross-cultural communication development. 
First, worldviews allow productive and effective communication in intercultural settings 
and can help change thinking where some people know only their own culture due to 


isolation (called denial stage). That could lead to understanding and adopting other 
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cultures. Gradually, they reach the stage of integration when “the learner is able to have 
other cultural experiences move in and out of their own worldview.’ Second, receptor- 
oriented approaches are the process of communication that originally come from 
listening. Listening includes the receptor, the one receiving the communication. Our 
communication map can help the receptor understand and therefore assist in more 
effective cross-cultural communication. Third, contextualization in cross-cultural 
communication can be used to understand another’s view if it is adopted to be integrated 
with the other cultures. According to David Lowes Watson, in his book Covenant 
Discipleship: Christian Formation through Mutual Accountability, contextualization 
must be emphasized. Watson states, “If we are to draw any lessons from Wesley’s class 
meeting for the church of today, therefore, we must do so through a process of 
contextualization.”!° This communication model was implemented through a “global 
holy band” which was composed of international students with the goal of providing 
more spiritual dialogue between international students, alumni, and some instructors via 


each session’s training program. 


Summary of Learning 
The hypothesis of this DMin project is that if a group of international students 
attend a cross-cultural workshop, then they will acquire the tools necessary to become 


comfortable communicating with persons from diverse cultures. The cross-cultural 


° Melissa Dye, “Stages of the Development Model of Intercultural Sensitivity”, accessed February 
5, 2023, http://meldye.weebly.com/stage-6-integration.html. 


‘0 David Lowes Watson, Covenant Discipleship: Christian Formation through Mutual 
Accountability (Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock Publishers, 2002), 56. 
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workshop is a six-week spiritual formation “global holy band” at United. This workshop 


will advance their knowledge and experience of cross-cultural communication skills, as 
verified by their pre-and post-questionnaires, personal interviews, and weekly journaling 
assignments resulting in more understanding and comfort in their communication with 


people of diverse cultures. 


Cross-cultural Survey Results 

Ten international students participated in the “global holy band” project. This 
project is related to how to develop their cross-cultural communication with others. I 
created the cross-cultural survey questionnaires before this “global holy band” workshop. 
In order to understand participants’ cultural communication demographics, a cross- 
cultural pre-survey is important to assess and analyze how their background influenced 
cross-cultural communication factors including how long they have lived in the U.S., 
what languages they speak and their cross-cultural training /education experiences. 

The questions are shown below with the results following: 

Question | (see figure 5): How long have you resided in the United States (U.S.)? 
Five individuals (50%) answered that they have lived in the U.S. for 0-2 years. Three 
students (30%) for 3-5 years, and one individual reported living in the U.S. for 6-8 years 
and another for 10+ years. 

Residency in the U.S. 

™ 0-2 years 


3-5 years 


= 6-8 years 


10+ years 


Figure 5. Pre-survey results for years residency in the U.S. 
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Question 2 (see figure 6): How long have you been in higher education in the 
United States (undergrad, masters, or doctoral)? Two individuals (20%) reported they 
have been in higher education in the U.S. for 0-1 year and two others (20%) for 1.5.-2.5 
years. Three individuals (30%) have been in higher education in the U.S. for 3-4 years 


and another three (30 %) for 4+ years. 


Higher education in the U.S. 


0-1 year 
@ 1.5-2.5 year 
3-4 year 
mw 4+ year 


Figure 6. Pre-survey results for years in higher education in the U.S. 

Question 3: What level of education did you achieve in your native country? Half 
of the ten individuals answered an undergraduate education (50%) and half answered a 
Master’s level education (50%). I found even though this question’s scale included high 
school, all participants achieved undergraduate level or higher from their native 
countries, as would be expected for seminary students. 

Question 4: Do you live with a host family? Seven individuals (70%) answered 
that they live with their own family. Three individuals (30%) reported that they live with 
a host family in the U.S. 

Question 5 (see figure 7): Currently, how often do you interact outside of the 
classroom with people from different cultures? Four individuals (40%) interacted with 
others from a different culture every day. Three individuals (30%) interact with persons 
from a different cultures 2-3 times weekly. Two people (20%) indicated once weekly, 


and only one individual (10%) answered only while present in the classroom. Except for 
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the classroom, that person did not interact with any people from different cultures. It will 


be important to see how this person’s cross-cultural confidence was assessed before and 
after this project. How did this person change their cross-cultural confidence before and 


after this project. 


Cross-cultural interaction outside of the classroom 


m Everyday 
m 2-3 time weekly 
Once weekly 


& Once monthly 


Figure 7. Pre-survey results of cross-cultural interaction outside of the classroom. 

Question 6: What language do you use to communicate with your congregation 
during Sunday morning worship? Six individuals (60%) used English in their church 
worship. Three individuals (30%) reported using bilingual speaking services. One 
individual (10%) used their native language. 

Question 7 (see figure 8): On a scale from 1 —10 (0 — not at all, 1 — very little, 5 — 
somewhat, 10 — very well), how well do you believe that you communicate with persons 
from other cultures? This question was a form of self-evaluation and used all steps on the 
scale from 0 to 10. Two individuals responded with seven (20%) and two participants 


said ten (20%). One participant each replied with one, three, four, six, eight, and nine. 
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Figure 8. Pre-survey results of how well participants communicated with people from other 
cultures. 


Question 8 (see figure 9): On a scale from 1 — 10 (0 — not at all, 1 — very little, 5 — 
somewhat, 10 — very well), how well do you understand other cultures including the U.S. 
culture? Two individuals answered six (20%). One individual each replied with two, 


three, four, five, seven, eight, nine, and ten (10%). 
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Figure 9. Pre-survey of how well participants understand other cultures. 

Question 9 (see figure 10. Self-assessed Intercultural Confidence): At what 
stage!! would you rank yourself in terms of intercultural confidence? 

_____ Denial (When you meet other cultures, you will not agree with them and 


you are not interested in cultural differences; in other words, you don’t have any interest 
in other cultures.) 


'! Bric H. F. Law, The Bush Was Blazing But Not Consumed: Developing a Multicultural 
Community Through Dialogue and Liturgy (St. Louis, MO: Chalice Press, 1996), 46-7. 
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Defense (When you meet other cultures, you think your own culture is better 
than these other cultures and you tend to criticize these other cultures; in other words, you 
have negative feelings about other cultures.) 


Minimization (When you meet other cultures, you tend to minimize the 
negative about them and try to accept these cultures.) 


Acceptance (When you meet other cultures, you take these cultures and to be 
interested in knowing about them.) 


Adaptation (This stage is possible to motivate people to change their 
thoughts and behavior to communicate more effectively with others.) 


Integration (As a final stage, you encourage others to understand different 
cultures, to support and unite the cultures, mix cultures successfully, and use whichever 
culture best fits the situation.) 


Four individuals evaluated their stage of cross-cultural confidence as 
minimization (40%). Three students assessed themselves to be at acceptance stage (30%) 


and three more said their stage was adaptation (30%). 


Self-assessed Intercultural Confidence 
from Pre-Survey 


Integration 

Adaptation 

AcCCep ta Ce 

Mini zat} 
Defense 
Denial 


0 0.5 1 1.5 2 2:5 3 3.5 4 4.5 


Figure 10. Pre-survey results of Self-assessed Intercultural Confidence 


Question 10: How often do you miscommunicate with others? One individual 
indicated all the time (10%), four students have miscommunication 2 or 3 times weekly 
(40%), two attendees replied they miscommunicate with others one time weekly (20%), 
and three participants responded they miscommunicate with others one time a month 


(30%). 
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Question 11: What communication types do you have some problems with when 
communicating with people from other cultures? Six individuals answered they have 
verbal communication problems (60%). One student indicated a non-verbal 
communication problem (10%). For example, there are expressions, gestures, and 
attitudes that are misunderstood. Three attendees replied they have verbal and non-verbal 
communication barriers with people from other cultures (30%). 

Question 12: Please define the words ‘unity’ and ‘uniformity’ as you presently 
understand them. Nine individuals were able to define the concept of ‘unity’ and 
‘uniformity’ correctly. Only one individual gave no definition. Two of them wrote: 

Unity: The state of being united, cooperative, and harmonious, emphasizing 

shared goals, diversity, collaboration, and a sense of togetherness. Uniformity: 

The quality of being consistent, lacking variations, and conforming to a standard 

or norm, emphasizing sameness and conformity. 

Unity aims for one community while acknowledging diversity in society and 
culture, whereas uniformity means making everything uniform. 

Question 13: Have you ever experienced “culture shock” while here in the U.S.? 
Please respond ‘yes’ or ‘no’. Seven people replied yes (70%). Three individuals 
answered no (30%). 

Question 14: If your answer to the previous question is “yes”, describe the 
experience involving culture shock. On the survey seven of 10 participants (70%) 
indicated yes. There are several areas of culture shock in the U.S. Two attendees (20%) 
answered they had food culture shock with eating and digestion problems for six 


months. Two participants (20%) were surprised by how we respond to elders here. 


There was one positive and one negative cultural shock experience written about. 
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There have been many; one area is in addressing older persons. In my culture, 
older persons are addressed with salutations that connotes 'regard and respect’ 
with the use of 'Sir' for men and 'Ma' for women. 


Another culture shock experience was shared: 


The child answered his older mom in a disrespectful way and walked away. 


One individual replied that “individualism is very prevalent in U.S.” while most Asian 
people have collectivism. One participant mentioned his English accent was different 
here. 

Question 15: If you have experienced problems communicating with persons from 
different cultures, please describe these experiences indicating when, how, and what 
occurred during each experience. Two individuals (20%) answered no problems. Eight 
participants (80%) replied they did have problems. They experienced miscommunication 
with others from diverse cultures. Seven participants (70%) indicated their English had a 
different accent and pronunciation and caused them to have problems communicating 
with people in the church, school, and community. In addition, two of them (20%) 
explained they didn’t join the project or discussion. It was challenging to one and the 
other reasoned: 

In Asian culture we think the virtue of modesty is important so sometimes I did 

not participate in a project or some situations. When I step back, people think I 

am lacking ability or do not want to be with them. 


One student answered that when he/she had to deal with a person from a different country 


and background, he/she had miscommunicated. 
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Pre- and Post- Survey Comparisons 

This project included open-ended pre- and post- questionnaires. The cross-cultural 
questions 1-14 above were included in the pre-survey only. The next six questions in the 
pre-survey were the same questions in the post-survey. Two of them asked participants to 
define the terms “culture” and “cross-culture”. Three open-ended questions asked 
attendees to share their cross-cultural experiences. The last question related to how to 
evaluate their cross-cultural self-confidence based on the standard of Milton J. Bennett’s 
intercultural sensitivity levels as described in the pre-and post-survey. 

Define Culture. On the pre-survey all ten participants indicated this definition 
with a short and simple answer. No one described the meaning of culture in more than 
one sentence. Two participants defined culture in two or three words, for instance, 
“lifestyle and value”. On the post-survey eight out of ten participants gave a longer and 
more detailed meaning of culture showing a knowledgeable concept of culture. One of 
them wrote: 

Culture can be defined as the complex and multifaceted system of shared beliefs, 

values, norms, behaviors, practices, symbols, and artifacts that are characteristic 

of a particular group of people. It encompasses the collective way of life of a 

community, including its traditions, customs, language, religion, social 

interactions, art, literature, music, cuisine, and more. 

Define Cross-culture. Only two out of ten participants defined cross-culture using 
the word “interact” in their responses. The rest of the ten participants indicated the 
concept of this definition by using “experience” or “understand” or “realized” when 


describing different cultures. One of them defined cross-culture as a way “to overcome 


my culture prejudice.” But on the post-survey nine of ten participants defined the term 
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using “interaction” and “integration”. Moreover, all participants’ definition of cross- 
culture grew or expanded and two of them supplemented that by writing: 

Cross-culture can be a concept that will recognize the differences among people 

of different nationalities, backgrounds, ethnicities, and the necessity of bringing 

them together. It has become very important because the world has become a 

global village. 

Cross-culture pertains to the blending of diverse cultural elements through 

interaction, leading to enriched perspectives, that could be considered as are 

enhanced communication, and harmonious coexistence, often resulting in 

innovative and inclusive outcomes. 

Sharing Experiences Interacting with a Different culture. The original question was: 

What have been your experiences interacting with persons from a different culture? 
On the pre-survey, two of ten participants answered they had not had any interaction 
experiences with others having a different culture. Two of ten participants shared that 
their experiences were happy for them. Three of ten participants replied they learned and 
understood other cultures much better. One of ten participants responded they 
experienced different food. One of ten participants indicated they saw things from 
different perspectives. One of ten participants reported to be curious about other cultures 
and languages. 

On the post-survey all participants mentioned their diverse and multiple culture 
experiences through the interactive introduction of each other and sharing the Western 
culture from United’s family. All ten participants employed more well-educated use of 
languages. For example: 

It made me gain an understanding of cultural differences that helped me build 

trust and respect for others whose cultures are different from me. It also gave me 


the ability to work and communicate with people from different places and in the 
process build relationship with them. 
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Cross-cultural Training. The fourth question: What training have you received 
about engaging persons from different cultures? Two of ten participants indicated they 
took a class called “Intercultural Encounter Class and World Missional Intra-cultural 
Mission.” Three of ten participants reported they experienced their training from their 
home country, which is composed of diverse and multiple cultures. One of them 
answered they received training when they lived in the U.S. Two of ten participants 
replied they did not have any training or cross-cultural experiences. Two of ten 
participants indicated learning cross-cultural training had reshaped their life. One of the 
participants reported he had indirect training through reading books. 

On the post-survey all ten participants described their training came from cross- 
cultural communication in the workshop and the “global holy band” sessions. This 
compared to the pre-survey, where two attendees reported no training experiences and 
one attendee reported indirect training through reading books. On the post-survey reviews 
cross-cultural interactions and engagements were extended with more dynamic 
integration training. 

Favorite Learning Area cross-cultural communication. This fifth open ended 
question asked participants to name things they would like to learn about communicating 
with persons from different cultures. On the pre-survey three of ten participants replied 
they wanted to learn how to communicate and respect each other in order to live in 
harmony, namely, basic manners. Three of ten participants indicated they wanted to learn 
to value diversity and one of them liked to hear the history of their way of life. Two of 
ten participants answered they wanted to concentrate on learning language as effective 


verbal communication. One of ten participants indicated they wanted to open their mind. 
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On the post-survey all 10 participants answered they wanted to learn more 


powerful and specific cross-cultural communication tools. For example, one of them 


wanted to know about marriage, funerals, religious rites and literacy. One of them 


defined want they wanted in detail: 


I would like to first learn what is appropriate and what is not appropriate to ask 
people especially when they are from a different culture. I would like to learn 
what settings are more comfortable for people and what are not to share about 
their culture. I also would like to read about the other culture a little before 
engaging with them so that I may not hurt them or offend them by doing or 
speaking something unaccepted. 


Self-assessed Intercultural Confidence. This last question was asked in both the 


pre- and post-survey. This question is: What stage you would rank yourself in terms of 


intercultural confidence based on the six stages of Bennett’s intercultural sensitivity 


developmental model? Figure 11 compares how ten participants developed and changed 


their cross-cultural confidence levels. This result shows this project’s positive effect. 


Before the six sessions, four participants ranked themselves at the minimization 


stage, but in the post-survey no one did. The highest stage, integration level, was claimed 


by five participants. This result demonstrated how this “global holy band” was a 


significant and needed tool to develop cross-cultural communication between 


international students. 
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Self-assessed intercultural confidence 
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Pre-Survey ™ Post-Survey 


Figure 11. Comparison of Pre-and Post-Surveys of self-assessed intercultural confidence 
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Weekly Journalizing Assignments Results 

Cross-cultural survey and pre- and post- open-ended questionnaires proved this 
was a positive and successful project. Participants’ journal assignments showed they were 
positively impacted by this project. The participants’ journals provided their deeper 
insights and reflections and what they understood about each session. Eight of ten 
participants shared their journals for project evaluation. 

Session I. “What do you expect to know/learn when you attend the global holy 
band? Reflect on your interactive introduction time.” All eight journal participants were 
very excited to work together in the “global holy band” each session. All journals 
mentioned the reasons for the “global holy band” and that they understood its historical 
background that I presented. Two of them mentioned my name in their journals. Two 
participants’ journals were very meaningful. 


I am expecting to learn to be more intercultural as a result of becoming a part of 
the global holy band. I appreciated the interactive introduction time as learning 
about the overall process of the global holy band. One first session involved a 
practice of introducing a person different from our context to a group which I 
found very meaningful. There was a good connection made in that single 
conversation we had as two individuals. I would say that it was more than an 
introduction. It helped me focus on what the other person is saying and make sure 
that their information is rightly communicated to others. I saw that there was one 
bit of information about me that was wrong, but when I recall, it seems like it was 
my mistake in that I didn't state that information clearly that caused the 
misunderstanding and miscommunication. This experience helps me learn that 
sometimes we ourselves give room to others to misunderstand us or our culture if 
we do not clarify things well. I am looking forward to learning even greater 
insights from the coming sessions!” 


I had very good time and have learned a lot about global holy band in last 
Wednesday. A global holy band is likely to bring together spiritual leaders, gurus, 
or practitioners from various traditions. Attending such meetings could provide 
opportunities to learn about different spiritual teachings, philosophies, and 
practices of the cross cultures. It could be an immersive experience to explore the 
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depths of spirituality and gain insights into different religious perspectives. As 
well as religious or spiritual gatherings often involve rituals, ceremonies, and 
sacred practices. Attending the global holy band might offer a chance to witness 
and participate in diverse rituals from different cultures and belief systems. 
Experiencing these ceremonies firsthand can deepen one's understanding of 
various traditions and their approaches to worship and spirituality. I hope this 
class would help me to gain intellectual knowledge from global band meeting. 


Session 2. “How do you take what you have learned from that Scripture and apply 
it to your interactions with other cultures?” After session 2 of the lesson from the biblical 
foundation, seven participants’ reflections coincided based on the lesson on the Jerusalem 
Council. Most journals summarized that lesson by the four key points on navigating our 
conflicts and decision-making based on the method applied in the Biblical text (Acts 15). 
Their reflections reminded me to use this strategy to engage more effective cross-cultural 
communication with the different cultures. One of the participants wrote that was “God’s 
calling”. Another of the participants noted the devotion time shared by the student 
(indicated as “d1”) with the testimony from Psalm 23 and the Biblical foundation lesson. 


It is very powerful and reminds me to rebuild my spiritual life of d1’s sermon 
with the Scripture Psalm 23. In her speech,” We are human beings; we find 
ourselves doing the wrong thing. We have to know where we are. Is the right 
place or what? So we have to refresh. God will refresh us if we confess to Him. 
We must take care of our family, sheep, and other people. Mrs. Yoon takes care 
of an international student. She is a shepherd, as God is the shepherd for all of us, 
always taking care of us and sending the power of the Holy Spirit. I’m so satisfied 
with the message of dl. we are representative of our God. Shepherd symbolizes 
protection, power, authority, and words. It also reminds me to follow the big 
shepherd God. 

Act 15:1-11 This decision allowed for the expansion of Christianity beyond its 
Jewish roots and paved the way for the inclusion of people from all nations and 
cultures into the body of Christ. The theological significance of Acts 15:1-11 is 
profound. We can say it establishes the principle that Gentile believers are not 
required to adhere to the Mosaic Law, specifically circumcision, for salvation. 
The early Christian community recognized that salvation is a gift of God's grace 
through faith in Jesus Christ, available to both Jews and Gentiles alike. This 
decision allowed for the expansion of Christianity beyond its Jewish roots and 
paved the way for the inclusion of people from all nations and cultures into the 
body of Christ. We have to think [emphasized] about ourselves and them. I’m not 
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necessarily talking about Western or African culture, but we can learn from each 
other in Christ that they all may be one. We are actually one in Christ, the 
children of God. 
Session 3. “What did the special guests talk about? Reflect on what they shared in their 
culture story and what you think about their cultural story.” In this session an African 
alumnus shared how he started his cross-cultural episodes with problems. He then 
shared how he overcame his challenge with the Caucasian senior pastor in the 
Caucasian’s community church. Language understanding was a barrier to be overcome 
even though his home country’s official language is also English. Most participants built 
strong empathy from his honest and truthful confession, and they discovered hope. One 
participant noted after this session, “I have to accept another country through opening 
my mind.” One of the participants wrote: 
His presentation was amazingly enriching as he touched on a whole lot of issue(s) 
that confronts and affects cross-cultural ministries. I was very blessed, and I learnt 
so much. His cultural story is very interesting, and I was particularly happy to 
hear him share from his wealth of experience. He is my countryman and there was 
much of his story that resonates with my own personal experience doing cross- 
cultural ministry for these years. 
Another participant evaluated and expressed uniquely: 
It shows the beauty of diversity and the arts of diversity. I am so grateful to join 
the global band meeting. A couple of friends joyfully participate in the meeting 
and reflect on our spiritual confession. All the participants come from different 
countries and different backgrounds. It shows the beauty of diversity and the arts 
of diversity. 
Session 4. “Describe the various cultures discussed today. What have been your 
experiences with other cultures here in America?” Six journals contained dynamic 


reflections. Of course, all journal entries shared multiple cultural experiences and 


ministry experiences. Most journals provided a summary and notes of Western cultures; 
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African American, Caucasian, and Hispanic. Also, the Asian alumnus who missed the 
last session with the African alumnus added his experiences. However, two participant 
evaluations and reflections were very impressive. They clearly experienced the purpose 
of the “global holy band” with mutual growth through members’ devotions and singing 
together. One wrote: 


Participants shared actively their experiences and shared the ministry 
experiences. The meeting draws me to be close to God and understand the will 
of God from the calling experiences. In addition, listening to the Word of God 
from the preacher is huge spiritual empowerment and deeply reflects spiritual 
transformation. Especially, a preacher from Nigeria, the pastor explores the 
incredible message of God and highly motivates me to the context of African 
countries. Therefore, I assume that God is working for each of us and He never 
forsake for His people those who seek the Lord. 


The other wrote how the precious “global holy band” is an important and essential 
tool to develop cross-cultural communication within international students at United. 

The aim and objective of Yoon are incredible things, and the global Holy Band is 

participants composed of international students at the United Theological 

Seminary. As one of the band members, I'm so glad and proud of this project. In 

the "global holy band," participants will share our diverse cultures, develop 

cultural confidence and nurture mutual growth in love and unity through the 
spiritual foundation of Jesus Christ. 

Session 5. “After theological foundation session 5, how does theology impact 
your understanding of cross-cultural interactions?” There were eight powerful and 
spiritual journal entries that extended their theological lens and perspectives. All eight 
journal entries contemplated Wesley’s “Catholic Spirit” and how we can apply it to our 
challenges. Among meaningful reflections, one from a different denomination than 
United Methodist made this observation: 

John Wesley’s Catholic Spirit. This is a powerful and convicting sermon when I 

read carefully Wesley’s words. He is steadily fixed in his religious principles in 


what he believes to be the truth as it is in Jesus; I came from a Baptist background 
but felt revitalized when I learn about John Wesley's Spiritual leadership. And 
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also Yoon created a valuable time for us who led about John Wesley's Holy Band. 


I believe all of us try to grasp and practice for our ministry life. 

Over half the participants’ journals emphasized the importance of theology. For instance, 
two participants wrote: “Theology is the most basic basis for understanding cross-cultural 
interactions” and “Theology is impacting my understanding of cross-cultural 
interactions.” Their journals were a very deep and thoughtful interpretation of Wesley’s 
description of catholic spirit. Through this session, one participant was motivated to do 
his own research to discover from Wesley’s sermon that: “The love and good-will that 
Christians ought to have towards one another across denominational or confessional 
lines; they can be united in love though they cannot be united in one body.” 

Session 6. “What are your dreams and aspirations for cross-cultural 
communication?” Seven participants noted in their journals what they learned, discussed, 
experienced, and correlated in the “global holy band” project. One participant wrote that 
“T dream of an improved cross-cultural communication. I aspire to improve cross-cultural 
Communication by building relationships of love, unity according to the Bible.” The 
participant continued to note, “I will work hard to study to understand and adapt to the 
values, practices, beliefs, and cultures of different people, especially people from other 
continents.” Most participants reported their vision to increase cross-cultural 
communication knowledge and confidence with other cultures’ values and beliefs. Eight 
participants sent thank you notes for this project because it had a huge impact on them. 
One of them indicated the cross-cultural movie’s impact: 

The last section of the global band meeting is very significant and profound. 

For the discussion, watching a movie that related to cross-culture ministry. 


Upon the movie, all participants share their points of view and assumptions. It 
is an incredible experience. In addition, the band meeting usually serve with 
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devotion, Scripture reflection, and sharing spirituality. The meeting leads to 
spiritual maturity and discipleship as well. Besides, the coordinator opens an 
opportunity to share the cross-culture ministry experience and value of context. 
It is a very meaningful and insightful discussion of the global band meeting. 
Therefore, the experience of global band meetings is extremely valuable, as and 
understanding of the global Christianity concept. 


These last session’s journal entries especially support the project’s hypothesis. 
They indicated effective results that enlarged their cross-cultural concepts and practices 
based on the four foundation areas as they developed their communication with others. 
One journal entry, for instance, suggested a desire to continue this project in the near 
future with other international students: 
I counted it as a privilege to be part of this Global holy band. There is a need for 
such initiative to happen in every church context, societies, cities, and nations. I 
have acknowledged how critical learning cross cultural communication is. I am 
positive about continuing the good work that has started in the form of Global 
holy band and making myself more aware of the need within me to learn cross 
cultural communication and to teach my church the same. As a result of joining 
the group I got a chance of learning from my brothers and sisters from other 
cultures and also realized that the interactions in the group lead me to be a bit 
more confident about doing cross cultural communication and have taught me. It 
is just amazing to me to see what we can do if you just communicate well with 
each other. 
Personal Interviews 
After six sessions, four of the ten participants agreed to a personal interview. 
They were from different countries in Asia and Africa. The personal interviews were 
dynamic activities and proof that this project was valuable and successful. It would have 
been most helpful to have follow-up interviews with all ten, but schedules prevented this 
from happening. 


Question one asked: “How has this project impacted your communication with 


those from a different culture? What session(s) impacted you the most?” Respondent R1 
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said that “through this training, it was the first time to discuss about culture using the 


Bible and like thinking theologically, using the Scripture and talking about the culture 
was very unique experience for me.” R1 also said, “It was powerful and good.” This 
session brought R1 to a bridge between biblical encounters and cross-cultural encounters. 
Respondent R3 echoed the impact from discussions about sacramental differences 
depending on denominations and cultures in the theological foundation session. 
Participants viewed this training as a very significant theological and spiritual moment to 
consider cross-cultural communication development. 

Concerning which session impacted participants the most, there were various 
responses. R1 chose the first session as time to listen to the interactive introductions 
impacted him because it was a listening training exercise and he got to know others more 
personally. Respondent R2 had an “aha” moment with the African alumnus’ story time in 
session three because the same culture and country affected R2’s empathy and offered 
more support to R2’s ministry. R3 remembered that Wesley’s “Catholic Spirit” in session 
five had a strong impact. Respondent R4 chose each session's devotion and shared 
discussions that influenced R4’s peers. R4 said that “the devotion sessions and discussing 
from the cultures in group have helped me lot in my personal life. As well as involving 
immersive cultural experiences or discussions on sensitive topics has had a profound and 
transformative effect helped my life.” Like R4’s influence, this project supports why I as 
the Director for International Students coined “global holy band” to share their diverse 
cultures, develop cultural confidence, and nurture mutual growth in love and unity 


through the spiritual foundation of Jesus Christ. 
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Question two asked: “Describe a cross-cultural experience that you included in 


your journal. How did your journaling impact your cross-cultural growth and 
understanding?” R4 answered that journaling enabled R4 to remember cross-cultural 
experiences during visits to the U.S. While journaling, R1 wrote of the need to “review 
our Scripture on how we can access and how we can apply to our ministry -chapter by 
chapter.” R1 said it made me “open my eyes to read a Bible chapter by chapter.” It 
enabled R3 to identify and connect many cultures and countries in the “global holy band” 
although they do not have a chance to interact at United because of different education 
program levels. R1, R2, and R3 mentioned that journals allowed them to condense a 
more powerful understanding of cross-cultures from each other and other guests who 
introduced and shared their cultures. According to the response of R4, it has surely 
proved this project’s purpose and hypothesis: 

Journaling had a profound impact on my life in terms of cross-cultural growth and 

understanding.... I have developed a heightened self-awareness and a deeper 

understanding of others own biases and assumptions. Journaling allowed them to 
process and analyze their cross-cultural encounters, leading to personal growth, 
increased empathy, and a more nuanced perspective on diverse cultures. It served 
as a tool for self-reflection and continuous learning, ultimately fostering a greater 
appreciation and understanding of the world around them. 

Question three asked: “How did you transform/improve communication with 
others during this project? ” This inquiry caused each respondent to reflect directly, and 
each transformational story was amazing and tremendous. This question is related to how 
this project impacted the participants’ changing cultural life in the community. R1 
confessed to being transformed to having a more open mind to share R1’s culture. R1 


said, “I never talk about my culture openly with other culture people. ... I was kind of 


making myself vulnerable.” R1 confidently mirrored that “I think that helps to connect 
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with other people when we are open, and we share our vulnerability with other people 
that helps us to connect. Wow!” Open minds were key for supporting resources from the 
theological foundation by Wesley. The “global holy band” sessions allowed R1 to 
transform R1’s attitude and perspective to see others. 

The testimony of R4 echoed the essence of this project. 

I embarked on a transformative journey of improving communication with others. 

When I recognized the importance of cultural sensitivity and actively sought 

opportunities has helped me to learn from different perspectives. Engaging in 

language exchange sessions, one honed their language skills while gaining 
insights into diverse cultures. I also participated in group activities that 
encouraged collaboration and understanding. Through open-mindedness and 
active listening, one fostered meaningful connection with individuals from 
various backgrounds. This project served as a catalyst for my personal growth, 
enabling me to communicate effectively, bridge cultural gaps, and build lasting 
relationships based on mutual respect and understanding. 

R3 also shared a story of transformed “spiritual maturity”. The “global holy band” 
key is to grow spiritually through theological, biblical, and historical foundations. R2 
said, “I improved in more consciousness with respect to being able to communicate 
effectively culturally based on learning Western culture worships and sharing each 
culture in the ‘global holy band’.” 

Question four asked: “Have you grown in your faith as you’ve learned to better 
communicate with other, different believers? Can you give an example?” R3 shared R3’s 
story in which one of R3’s church members got married to a man who believed in another 
religion from India. They met each other at church. He joined a worship team to play 
guitar. R3 asked him a few times about Jesus Christ. R3 said, “Even though he would like 
to be fully converted Christianity, he has a challenge.” R3’s denominational background 


caused R3 to use a more spiritual approach to the guitarist because R3 mentioned the 


more Pentecostal and conservative spiritual direction the church demands. When R3 dealt 
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with R3’s guitarist, music was the common mechanism to relate and communicate with 
each other. Through music, they learned and connected and related to each other, and 
then R3 planned to reach out to him in Christ. In contrast, R4 came from India, but when 
R4 reflected about conversation with different believers, R4 shared his improvement to 
“learn about the faith and make better communication with others and believers of 
different faiths.” R4 continued to say, “I have realized that studying the history and 
traditions of Christianity, exploring theological concepts, and seeking guidance from 
knowledgeable individuals can deepen one's knowledge and facilitate meaningful 
conversations with fellow Christians and believers of different faiths.” 

R2 meditated on the limited communication with others who have different 
languages and strong accents. R2 provided an example of cross-culture from the Bible 
with “the tower of Babel” story to illustrate how people from R2’s home country 
communicates with people from the U.S. R2 explained his home county also uses a lot of 
languages so R2 confessed, “Glory to God! He is an amazing God to use different 
languages.” R2 concluded “God is cross-cultural; God gave all the languages, and He 
understands all our languages.” 

R1 said: “a couple of devotions from each session were very helpful for me to go 
through communication with others.” Initially R1 reflected “it was very meaningful and 
I’m glad that I participated in it to learn from each other and cultures”. R1 repeated that 
“T never got this kind of opportunity to connect with other cultures”. There are several 
reasons R1 did not have the chance to connect. R1 began the DMin program last year and 


attended only one week each semester. R1 communicated with other cultures for the first 
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time during the “global holy band”. R1 would like to continue to attend this band 


meeting. R1’s feedback matched the hypothesis to know and understand other cultures. 


Findings from Data Analysis 

Through the collected data, I found several things relating to increased cross- 
cultural communication knowledge, experience, and confidence. According to the results 
from pre- and post-assessments of intercultural confidence based on the standard of 
Milton J. Bennett’s intercultural sensitivity scale, participants upgraded their level of 
intercultural confidence after the “global holy band” workshops. There were ten 
participants identified as P1 to P10. Each person improved after this project (see figure 
12) depending on their years of residency in the U.S., education, and how often they 
spoke or interacted. In figure12, the growth of self-assessed intercultural confidence is 
indicated with the stages identified as: Denial-0, Defense-20, Minimization-40, 


Acceptance -60, Adaptation-80, and Integration-100. 


Residency in the U.S. vs 
Self-assessed Intercultural Confidence 


100 
0 


Pl (3-5 P2 (3-5 = P3 (3-5—— ~P4 (6-8 P5 (0- P6 (0- P7(10+ P8(3-5 P9(O-2 P10 (0-2 
Years) Years) Years) Years) 2Years)  2Years) Years) Years) Years) Years) 


Pre-Survey __@ Post-Survey 


Figure 12. Pre-and post-survey self-assessed intercultural confidence of participants with years in 
the U.S. indicated by participant. 


The collected data considered how participants relate and interact cross-culturally 


based on 1) years in the U.S. vs cross-cultural confidence, 2) learning experience vs 
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cross-cultural confidence, and 3) using languages in diverse environments vs cross- 
cultural confidence. First, intercultural confidence is not related to the years lived in non- 
native countries, including the U.S. When people lived longer in other cultures, we may 
suppose they understand or identify better with those other cultures. However, no matter 
how long people live in the U.S., they may not comprehend or accept cross-culture easily. 
Of course, this is a very small amount of data, but it is representative of the international 
students from Asian and Africa who go abroad for higher education and work in ministry 
in the community. For instance, P7, who has resided over ten years in the U.S., had a pre- 
assessed cultural confidence level at Minimization (40). After this project of only six 
weeks, P7 saw growth and jumped to Adaptation (80). P4, who resided in the U.S. from 6 
to 8 years, had a pre-assessment level of Acceptance (60). After the “global holy band” 
workshop, P4 level jumped to Integration (100). 

Secondly, the “global holy band” training workshop was a significant factor in 
developing cross-cultural communication. Moreover, on the pre-survey regarding training 
experiences, P7 reported “no” previous training. Participating in this project workshop 
meant the first cross-cultural training for P7. As a result, P7’s own intercultural 
confidence grew from Minimization (40) to Adaptation (80). I found that intercultural 
confidence is not related to how long or how many years humans reside in another 
cultural circumstance, but it is related to how often humans interact with other cultural 
training workshops, educational opportunities, and experiences. In question 5, P6 didn’t 
interact with any people from different cultures. | am wondering how he changed his 
self-assessment intercultural confidence stage after the “global holy band”. His status 


rose from minimization to adaptation. 
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Most participants had improved their cross-cultural confidence in self-assessment, 


journals, and interviews. However, P5’s intercultural confidence was ranked high on the 
pre-survey and was lower post-survey. P5’s concept of understanding the term 
“knowledge” in the pre-survey produced an unrealistic result. In other words, P5 may 
have indicated a higher level in the pre-survey than would actually match his real cross- 
cultural level. After the workshop, P5’s stage changed to verify P5’s self-assessed 
cultural stage more correctly. My pre-knowledge of P5 in my role as the Director for 
International Students was that P5 had an over-stated cultural stage in the pre-survey. As 
a result, P5 changed to a lower stage in the post-survey with improved understanding of 
the concepts. Comparing the pre- and post-survey data, training or education is a 
principle to understand, accept or adopt other cultures to interact and engage in cross- 
culture communication with each other more effectively. 

Third, comfort in communicating with persons from different cultures depends on 
how often participants are exposed to cross-cultural circumstances with others from 
diverse cultures. On the cross-cultural survey in the pre-survey, there was a question 
asking what language was used to communicate with the congregation during Sunday 
morning worship. All international students are Masters or Doctoral students with their 
ministry in a community church in the U.S. All students are ordained pastors or ministers. 
This means they often interconnect cross-culturally in diverse environments. 

About the question of what language participants use to communicate with their 
congregation during Sunday morning worship, six participants (P1, P2, P4, P6, P8, P9) 
indicated only English. Three participants (P3, P5, P7) were bilingual. Only P10 used a 


native language. English is the official common language to communicate with each 
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other in the United context and in the U.S. Participants know who is in their congregation 
and what types of churches they serve. Only using English allowed six participants to 
have more opportunities to interact with other cultures including the Western cultures. 
Three bi-lingual speaking participants also interrelated with two or more cultures. Thus, 
P10, using only the native language, would have less engagement with other cultures 
even though P10 lives in the U.S. In order to find more interconnections between factors 
and cross-cultural communication improvements, I will explore P10 as a case study in 
detail. 

According to the pre- and post-survey, P10, who functions primarily in P10’s 
native language, does not have many opportunities to engage or interrelate with diverse 
persons naturally. P10 serves and communicates with P10’s congregation using only 
P10’s native language. As a result, the evaluation scale of P10’s understanding cross- 
cultures was the lowest among participants. P10 has struggled with both verbal and non- 
verbal communication with other cultures. Although P10's cultural confidence level 
remained unchanged, their concept of culture and responses to cross-cultural questions 
evolved and expanded in response to the same question between the pre- and post- 


surveys. 


Table 7. P10’s answers to the pre-and-post survey. 
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from different cultures? 


Question Areas Answers 
How long have you resided in the U.S.? 0-2 years 
How long have you been in higher education in the U.S.? 0-1 year 
What level of education did you achieve in your native country? Master 
Do you live with a host family? No 
Currently, how often do you interact outside of the classroom with people Once weekly 


What language do you use to communicate with your congregation during 
Sunday morning worship? 


Native language 


On a scale from 1-10 (O-not at all, 10-veru well), how well do you believe 3 

that you communicate with persons from other cultures? 

On a scale from 1-10 (O-not at all, 10-veru well), how well do you 2 
understand other cultures including the U.S. culture? 

What stage would you rank yourself in terms of intercultural confidence? Pre Post 


Acceptance | Acceptance 


(60) (60) 


How often do you miscommunicate with others? 


What communication types do you have some problems with people 
communicating with people from other cultures? 


One time weekly 


Both 


Have you ever experienced ‘culture shock’ while here in the U.S.? Yes or 
No 


No 


If you have experienced problems communicating with persons from 
different cultures, please describe these experiences indicating when, how, 
and what occurred during each experience. 


No 


What have been your experiences interacting with persons from different 
cultures? 


Pre Post 


Not yet Note1 '? 


What training have you received about engaging persons from different 
cultures? 


Not yet Note2!3 


What are some of the things that you would like to learn about 
communicating with persons from different cultures? 


Basic Note3!4 
manner 


2 P10 wrote “I experienced who am an Asian experienced the American’s welcoming and 
generous culture. Especially, when I visited other state to meet others, I experienced honestly friendly 


hospitality.” 


'3 P10 wrote: “I received this training during this project, I realized to give others to respond 


welcoming and warm reception.” 


‘4 P10 wrote “I would like to learn more language very well to communicate with others and to 


learn attitude to reply to people communicating efficiently.” 
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There were participants that scored higher in the post-survey than pre-survey, but 
the unchanged participants, P8 and P10, will help in evaluating P10. Of those two, P8’s 
level was higher than P10’s. What factors influenced this self-assessment cultural 
confidence level? Of course, P8 lived longer in the U.S. than P10. Compared to the same 
length of time in the U.S., what factors impacted their cross-cultural confidence? For 
example, both had resided in the U.S. for 0-2 years. P6 and P9 were exposed to other 
cultural settings using English in ministry. P5 used bi-lingual communication with 
different people from different cultures while P10 interacted, only with P10’s own 
cultural community. As a result, P10’s cross-cultural confidence is lower than a 
participant residing in the U.S. for the same length of the time. 

Consequently, cross-cultural communication development is not only related to 
living more years in the U.S. and exposure to more cross-cultural environments but also 
learning biblical lessons through a spiritual workshop’s environment like the “global holy 
band”. There they could share and learn with each other to grow more mature in the four 


areas of the foundation with their devotions during the six weeks. 


Conclusion 
In the six-week DMin project with the “global holy band,” participants learned 
cross-cultural skills through biblical, historical, theological, and interdisciplinary 
foundations. Through the project they were reflected by communicating with other 
cultures and sharing their weekly journal entries. This was done in the context of spiritual 
formation where there was a commonality of faith. Through the lens of the four 


foundations, the students learned to recognize how they engage in communication with 
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those of different cultures so they could improve their communication skills. They 
consistently reported that the Gospel of Jesus Christ can transform their worldviews to 
see other cultures with more understanding and adaptation. The “global holy band” 
proved to be a successful framework to improve cross-cultural communication as shown 
through the project analysis. Because of the success of this DMin project with ten 
international students at United, the “global holy band” shows promise to be an effective 
tool to support international students at seminaries throughout the world. There are three 
areas that will help in future implementation of this project. 

First, this project could be used to develop programs and resources to teach and 
educate the international students in cross-cultural interactions. All sessions were 
evaluated and received excellent reviews by those giving personal interviews and sharing 
weekly journal reflections. For instance, the movie was a great teaching tool in the last 
session for the eight students that were able to watch it prior to the session. To have all 
students be engaged with the movie, some scenes from the movie could be watched 
during the sessions and then discussed regarding how to interpret or comprehend what 
happened. 

Going forward, this project’s content and foundation might demand updates based 
on trends, situations, and needs. After the analysis of the “global holy band”, I found 
which sessions influenced the participants the most. The introductions of each other, used 
as a session one ice-breaker, had a large impact on the participants. Shared cultural 
experiences by the alumni allowed them to have sympathy and interact directly with 
those who had overcome cross-cultural communication difficulties. Sharing devotions 


from a different participant each session led to cooperation and support for the biblical, 
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theological, and historical foundation of each session. Participants were eager to discuss 
and grow from each of the devotions. 

Considering how successful the “global holy band” was for the participants, it is 
helpful to remember what the purpose of the “global holy band” is. The “global holy 
band” is for sharing, engaging, and learning about each other so everyone can grow in 
Christ. The “global holy band” members interacted to achieve improved cross-cultural 
communication skills and to be in harmony with each other through Jesus Christ as 
children of God and reaching out to grow the kingdom of God. The “global holy band” 
accomplished this using the examples of the Jerusalem Council in Acts 15, John 
Wesley’s bands, Wesley’s theology from his “Catholic Spirit” sermon, and the cross- 
cultural communication theory foundation. 

Second, this cross-cultural communication development is not only for the 
international students, but also for the staff, faculty, and other students at United. For 
instance, the fourth session was opened to a staff member, a faculty member, a native 
English-speaking student, and an alumnus. This extended United family described the 
session as a great time to know and grow in understanding and adaption to diverse 
cultures. The native English-speaking student attended two sessions. She addressed it as a 
great time to explore and know African and Asian students’ cultures. Collected data 
revealed, as a participant wrote, “the western cultural presentation with other cultural 
introductions allowed me to embark on a transformative journey of improving 
communication with others.” Developing cross-cultural communication is needed for 
improved interactions with each other and mutual growth, which is the purpose of the 


band ministry. This could be developed by cooperating ministry with the Dean of the 
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Chapel to sustain and support the Spiritual community life among staff, faculty, and 
students at United. Based on the success of the "global holy band" with the international 
students, I am developing a workshop for the staff and faculty at United to also have an 
opportunity to better understand diverse cultures and develop cross-cultural 
communication skills with international students. The workshop, called “Explore Other 
Cultures and Make a Global Village at United,” has some similar content to the "global 
holy band" project, but presented and discussed with faculty and staff in a single 
workshop. In this workshop, Asian, African, and Hispanic cultures will be discussed with 
representative international students. It is possible that this workshop could develop into 
the full "global holy band" program for faculty and staff. To sustain this “global holy 
band” project long-term, every international student will be required to attend this 
orientation series on a yearly basis. The yearly "global holy band" will also include the 
Dean of the Chapel and selected American students. 

Third, international students need to intentionally change their worldview through 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ in the “global holy band.” Participant P10 was not exposed to 
the other cultures in his community church, and he primarily interacted culturally in his 
native language. As a result, his cultural confidence level did not change through the 
project. However, P10’s Christian faith forms a common approach to encourage 
interaction with Christians of other cultures. Through the “global holy band,” the 
international students grew in their learning based on the spiritual and faith foundation 
areas. As a result, the “global holy band” could transform the international students’ 
worldview. As one participant wrote, “diverse cultural interactions and values bind 


people together which makes them strong and united. It makes people learn tolerance and 
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understand true intimacy. This shows how Mighty our God is in all the earth. God desires 
to see His love manifested in this diversity, as we come together to form the ‘global holy 
band’.” Through this project, participants reported that Jesus Christ through the Gospel 
can transform worldviews and help understand and extend the international students’ 
cross-cultural knowledge and experiences. Participants shared in their devotions that, 
even though we are a diverse creation, we are one unity in Christ through the 

Gospel. Consequently, after participating in the “global holy band” for six sessions, the 
students commented they would like to continue this group to develop further as one 
family in Jesus Christ. 

The “global holy band” is a great strategy to support the new international 
students. The plan is to use this as orientation curriculum every semester at United. This 
“global holy band” project engaged international students at United who shared that Jesus 
Christ, through the Gospel, has the power to transform worldviews, enhance their 
understanding of others through interaction, and broaden their cross-cultural knowledge 


and experiences. 


Future Considerations 

This project could be used as a curriculum to support orientation for international 
students at United. This Thesis could be published to use as a guideline developing cross- 
cultural communication for new international students. The six session foundations could 
be published officially. Usually, new international students have regular orientation by 


the Director for International Students on campus. This “global holy band” project would 
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offer all new international students cross-cultural lessons and a chance to practice their 
cross-cultural communication with staff, faculty, students, and the community. 

Currently the number of international students enrolling at United is increasing. 
One of the main reasons is the foreign languages’ Houses of Study for Hispanic and 
Korean students. I am a bilingual speaker of Korean and English and am strongly 
engaged in sustaining the Korean House of Study. This program has offered Master 
programs in Korean since Fall 2023. Beginning then there were twenty-two enrolled 
students from the U.S., Korea, and Paraguay. Of course, this “global holy band” was 
invested and implemented for Asian and African international students in English, but in 
the near future, this “global holy band” ministry could help not only the international 
students but also Korean students who are serving in the U.S. and worldwide. It could be 
published in two languages, Korean and English. In Korea, there are international persons 
who want to study Korean Theology in the Korean language. This DMin project may 
assist the international students at the Korean seminaries and colleges. I interviewed the 
Director of Korean House of Study who was the Dean of the School of Theology and 
Associate Dean of Students including the Director for International Students at Seoul 
Christian University (SCU): 

Annually, there were over fifty Asian and African international students (major: 

theology, missiology, and pastor counseling) at SCU. It was so hard to help them 

because of lack of a cross-cultural communication workshop to encourage them to 


understand diverse cultures including not only Korean cultures but also their 
cultures each other within the international students. 
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In order to involve the staff, faculty, and students at United with cross-cultural 


communication, I would suggest an immersion trip '° to South Korea to understand and 
adapt to Asian Theology, especially Korean Theology (K-Theology). Currently, the 
number of Korean students is increasing because of the Korean House of Study and two 
bilingual (Korean and English) DMin focus groups, as well as Korean DMin students 
studying with other DMin focus groups. Moreover, the Certificate in Service and 
Leadership program in Korean will begin in the summer of 2024 when the program 
committee approves it. A Korean immersion trip could bring more understanding cross- 
cultural experiences and knowledge to most Western cultures’ students, faculty, and staff. 
This “global holy band” workshop may be implemented for all people who have a 
desire to learn cross-cultural communication strategies. It would be composed of the 
biblical, historical, and theological foundation resources with the spiritual devotions from 
participants to provide realistic transformation. This published project could be translated 
into Spanish to support the students from Hispanic House of Study for those who are 
serving the Hispanic community and church in the U.S. This project, “global holy band”, 
will be a good model to use for interacting in a healthier way for cross-cultural 
communication and a relationship with Jesus Christ. Of course, this “global holy band” 


model would be upgraded and researched to be based on more diverse biblical and 


'S “United lives its commitment to the historic Christian faith in an increasingly global context 
through a curriculum in contextual theology for interreligious and intercultural learning. The coursework is 
required for Master of Divinity (MDiv) students but greatly urged for all Master’s-level students. One 
highlight of the program is an Immersion Trip Experience to one of several locations outside of the United 
States and Canada. Previous immersion trips have included travel to Israel/Palestine, Cuba, and South 
Africa. Immersion trips are generally conducted during early January and August/September and are also 
open to spouses, alumni/ae and friends of United. All MDiv students must therefore secure a current/valid 
passport as soon as their degree program begins.” Accessed https://united.edu/contextual-theology-and- 
immersion-program/ on November 3, 2023. 
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theological resources. Participants journals and interviews reflected that “they were very 
surprised and interested in how the cross-cultural communication development connected 
with ‘circumcised issue’ and how this debated issue was solved.” Through this “global 
holy band”, the international students could be open to and transformed to more diverse 
worldviews. Also, participants could share that each began to see and interpret the 
Scriptures more deeply, thus connecting cross-cultural communication. This observation 
proved each person’s devotion showed deeper understanding of Scriptures and how they 
relate to cross-cultural communication growth. This also impacted the other participants. 
Therefore, the “global holy band” ministry is an effective tool to support the international 
students’ cross-cultural communication development under the biblical, theological, and 
historical foundations to realize who they are and how they connect with each other and 


are united in Jesus Christ. 
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. How long have you resided in the United States? 


____O-2years__—3—Syears___—-6—8 years___—« 10+ years 

. How long have you been in higher education in the United States (undergrad, 
masters, or doctoral)? 

____O0-l year___—s1.5 -2 Syears_ ss 33-4 years 4 + years 

. What level of education did you achieve in your native country? 

1) High school, 2) undergrad, 3) master, 4) doctoral 

. Do you live with a host family? __ ‘Yes ____ No 

. Currently, how often do you interact outside of the classroom with people from 
different cultures? 

____ Every day___ 2—3 times weekly ___— once weekly ____ once monthly 
_____ Only while present in the classroom 

. What language do you use to communicate with your congregation during Sunday 
morning worship? 

____ Native language __ English ___ Both 

On a scale from 1 — 10 (0 — not at all, 1 — very little, 5 - somewhat, 10 — very 
well), how well do you believe that you communicate with persons from other 
cultures? 

On a scale from 1 — 10 (0 — not at all, 1 — very little, 5 - somewhat, 10 — very 


well), how well do you understand other cultures including the U.S. culture? 
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9. What stage 'would you rank yourself in terms of intercultural confidence? 

Denial (When you meet other cultures, you will not agree with them and 
you are not interested in cultural differences; in other words, you don’t have any interest 
in other cultures.) 

Defense (When you meet other cultures, you think your own culture is better 
than these other cultures and you tend to criticize these other cultures; in other words, you 


have negative feelings about other cultures.) 


Minimization (When you meet other cultures, you tend to minimize the 
negative about them and try to accept these cultures.) 


Acceptance (When you meet other cultures, you take these cultures and to be 
interested in knowing about them.) 


Adaptation (This stage is possible to motivate people to change their 
thoughts and behavior to communicate more effectively with others.) 


____ Integration (As a final stage, you encourage others to understand different 
cultures, to support and unite the cultures, mix cultures successfully, and use whichever 
culture best fits the situation.) 

10. How often do you miscommunicate with others? 
___all the ttme____ 2 — 3 times weekly_____ one time weekly 
____ one time monthly__2. to 4 times yearly 

11. What communication types do you have some problems with when 
communicating with people from other cultures? 

____ verbal___ non-verbal including expressions, gestures, attitudes___ both 

12. Please define the words ‘unity’ and ‘uniformity’ as you presently understand 


them. 


13. Have you ever experienced ‘culture shock’ while here in the US? Yes or No. 


' Eric H. F. Law, The Bush Was Blazing But Not Consumed: Developing a Multicultural 
Community Through Dialogue and Liturgy (St. Louis, MO: Chalice Press, 1996), 46-7. 
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14. If your answer to the previous question is “yes”, describe that experience 
involving culture shock. 

15. If you have experienced problems communicating with persons from different 
cultures, please describe these experiences indicating when, how, and what 


occurred during each experience. 
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1. How do you define culture? 

2. How do you define cross-culture? 

3. What have been your experiences interacting with persons from a different 
culture? 

4, What training have you received about engaging persons from different cultures? 

5. What are some of the things that you would like to learn about communicating 
with persons from different cultures? 

6. What stage! would you rank yourself in terms of intercultural confidence? Explain 


Denial ___ Defense Minimization ___ Acceptance ___ Adaptation ___Integration 


' Eric H. F. Law, The Bush Was Blazing But Not Consumed: Developing a Multicultural 
Community Through Dialogue and Liturgy (St. Louis, MO: Chalice Press, 1996), 46-7. 
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How has this project impacted your communication with those from a different 
culture? What session(s) impacted you the most? 

Describe a cross-cultural experience that you included in your journal. 

How did your journaling impact your cross-cultural growth and understanding? 
Tell your story of how you transformed/improved communication with others 
during this project. 

Have you grown in your faith as you’ve learned to better communicate with 


other, different believers? Can you give an example? 
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JOURNALING ASSIGNMENT QUESTIONS 
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1. What do you expect to know/learn when you attend the global holy band? 
Reflect on your interactive introduction time. 

2. How do you take what you have learned from that Scripture and apply it to 
your interactions with other cultures? 

3. What did the special guests talk about? Reflect on what they shared in their 
cultural story and what you think about their cultural story. 

4. Describe the various cultures discussed today. What have been your 
experiences with other cultures here in America? 

5. After theological foundation session 5, how does theology impact your 
understanding of cross-cultural interactions? 


6. What are your dreams and aspirations for cross-cultural communication? 
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